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INSULAR PORTUGUESE PRONUNCIATION: PORTO 
SANTO AND EASTERN AZORES 


Porto SANTO 


RTO SANTO is located about twenty-seven miles northeast of 

- Madeira. The smaller of the two inhabited islands of the 
Madeiran archipelago, it is but seven miles long and four and one- 
half miles wide. In 1940 it had a population of approximately 
2,500, concentrated for the most part in the only town, Vila Baleira. 

In physical appearance the island of Porto Santo is quite differ- 
ent from its majestic neighbor to the southwest, for it is relatively 
flat and devoid of trees. Indeed, there is a dearth of water, except 
for some excellent mineral water which is bottled and exported to 
Madeira. One of the outstanding features of the island is the 
beautiful beach, some six miles long, behind which Vila Baleira is 
located. Getting on to this beach from a ship is somewhat of an 
amphibious adventure. Passengers are taken in small boats to 
within several yards of the shore, at which point the boats ground. 
The passengers are then given a pick-a-back ride to dry land on the 
backs of hardy natives who wade out from shore. 

Historically Porto Santo is interesting as being the first of the 
Portuguese islands to have been discovered. Tradition has it that 
Gongalves Zarco and Vaz Teixeira ran into it accidentally during a 
storm and put in there, finding it a welcome haven; hence its name. 
Tradition further informs us that the island of Madeira was “dis- 
covered” somewhat later. I might state from my own experience 
that Madeira is plainly visible from Porto Santo in all but the worst 
weather. 

Porto Santo is also well known because of its connection with 
Christopher Columbus. The Admiral of the Ocean Sea married 
the daughter of D. Bartolomeu Perestrelo, who had received the 
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hereditary captaincy of the island from Prince Henry the Navigator 
and died there in 1457. Apparently Columbus and his wife, Dona 
Felipa, lived in Porto Santo for a while around 1480. In any event 
the natives still show you, and sell you pictures of, the house in which 
they are supposed to have lived. 

Porto Santo is not an easy place to visit. During the summer 
months a ship stops there once a month in each direction between 
Lisbon and Funchal. Unfortunately, I was in Madeira in the 
winter and had to travel aboard the tiny steamer “Gaviado,”’ which 
went from Funchal to Vila Baleira once or twice a week in summer, 
less frequently in winter, returning the same day. We left Funchal 
at midnight on January 21-22, 1939, and after a stormy passage 
arrived off Porto Santo at 5:30 A.M. I went ashore at Vila Baleira 
at 7:30 and remained there until 5:15 P.M. observing the pronunci- 
ation of Portuguese as spoken by the natives. Another five hours 
at sea and the ‘“‘Gaviado” was back in Funchal. 


Of the eight phonetic characteristics of the dialect of Madeira,' 
all but one were noticed on Porto Santo. The exception was the 
substitution of i for standard stressed u, as in escudo. 


1. 6t was heard as a substitute for stressed i, but not for every 
stressed i. Examples with 6i: bonito, meio dia; with nasalized 61: 
domingo; with Gi: assim (twice). With 7: ali (twice), aqui, bom dia 
(several times), bomzinho (twice), filho, ratses; with i: ainda, sim 
senhor. 


1See “Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Madeira,” Hispanic Review, 1946, 
XIV, 235-253. The “Vocabulario do dialecto madeirense” by Jaime Vieira dos 
Santos, being published at the present time in the Revista de Portugal. Série A. 
Lingua Portuguesa, was not mentioned in the article on Madeira. It began to 
appear in vol. VIII, 61-64. That part of the vocabulary which I have seen 
(through vol. XII, no. 58, October, 1947) confirms my own observations as to 
pronunciation. For example, the following words are listed: Antéino for Anténio, 
auga for dgua, buber for beber, caje for qudsi, cando for quando, Coleijo for Colégio, 
colidades for qualidades, corentena for quarentena, home for homen, memo for mesmo, 
munto for muito, onte for ontem, reloje for reléjio, té for estd, and tive for estive. 

A few notes on the Madeiran dialect are contained in Sebastido Pestana, 
Estudos de linguagem, Oporto, [1944]. Cf. chapters II (escupir and escupo for 
cuspir and cuspo); III (information about semilha; also pélia for pele); IV (notes 
on pronunciation and vocabulary); X, p. 68 (note on vocabulary); and XIX, pp. 
147-148 (gana). 

Of particular value is Eduardo Antonino Pestana’s review of my article on 
Madeira. Published in Revista Portuguesa de Filologia, 1947, I, 223-228, it con- 
tains notes on pronunciation and additional bibliography. 
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2. The w& was never heard. Examples with the standard 
Portuguese stressed vowel: chuva, dizia, fui, Julho, tudo, wa (twice), 
verdura; calcule; atum, muita, munta gente, nunca. 

3. The back a was extremely rare as a substitute for stressed d. 
With back a: cais, qudsi. With a vowel between the normal 
Madeiran back a and standard 4: baizo, buscar, cais, lugar. With 
standard d: caizas, casa, estava, fadbrica, pagar, viagem. 

4. dua for standard 6a was quite common, as in boa (twice), 
canoa, Lisboa, pessoa. With déua: Lisboa, pessoa. 

5. The addition of an a to stressed final 6 was observed in pé. 
The phrase nunca aperfeicoou ended in dua. 

6. The dialect of Porto Santo, like Madeiran, exhibits frequent 
diphthongization: portugu(u)eses, busc(u)ar, c(u)ais (twice), lug- 
(u)ar; dom(u)ingo (in which the i was pronounced as nasalized 67), 
m(u)és; f(u)ilho. 

7. The pronunciation of 1 as lh was heard in Vila Baleira in 
aquilo and vila. Standard | was heard in ali and standard lh in 
filho. 

8. The melody of the Portuguese spoken on Porto Santo seemed 
quite similar to that of Madeiran. Few examples were heard, 
however, of the extreme lengthening and diphthongizing of stressed 
vowels. 


The following were the more important of the deviations from the 
pronunciation of standard Lusitanian in addition to the phonetic 
characteristics mentioned above. 

Fina r AND 1. No i was heard after final r, as in agradecer, 
buscar, lugar, motor, pagar, senhor. The final al of Fatal and Funchal 
was pronounced as in standard Lusitanian, that is, with no final ¢ 
added and with a velarized stressed a. 

Finau Unstressep e. In é verdade its value was i. 

PRONUNCIATION OF ou. On Porto Santo, as on Madeira, ‘‘two”’ 
seems to be more commonly pronounced as dous, that is, dés. 
Dous padres was once heard with the true diphthong ou. 

Finat UNsTRESSED em. Final unstressed em was omitted in 
viagem. 

Fina nho. Bomzinho was pronounced with 4 followed by a 
fully pronounced n. 

OMISSION OF s. The omission of s is very frequent on Porto 
Santo: d(s) dez, d(s) nove e meia, d(s) vezes, dua(s) viagens, (es)téve, 
ja (es)td do que estava (here the es was pronounced in one case), 
mai(s) nada, mai(s) ricos, oito caiza(s) destas, tem (es)tado. 
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Stressep 6. Heard in motor as a slightly fronted open 6, 
approaching what is written [ce] in the I. P. A. alphabet. 

Srressep 6. . In bom and fonte, 6 was definitely heard, and not 
a. 

Unstressep @. A nasalized front a (cf. American English hand, 
hat) was heard in antigamente. 

DrexTHonG ai. Reduced to 4 in mais. 

DrextTHone Go. One lady pronounced the do of né@o and 
operagdo as nasalized front a followed by the semi-vowel. 

Semi-Vowe. i Berore Pautatats. No 7 was heard in either 
baixo or caiza. 


On Porto Santo, as on Madeira, certain words have special 
pronunciations: 


dgua: Heard three times as dugua. 
boas: Pronounced bdas. 

c4mara: Heard as cambra. 

pobre: Pronounced probe. 

qudsi: Cds(i), with back a. 

uma: Heard as da. 


0 CORVO 


FLORES sinidilinn | 
Q 


S. JORGE 


= oes G2 rencema 


PICO 


S, MIGUEL 


Ponte Detgode 


THE AZORES 


SANTA mama ©) 


It may be concluded that, bacause i is rarely if ever heard, and 
because the back a is also rare, the pronunciation of Portuguese on 
Porto Santo resembles that of northern Madeiran.? 


* No linguistic study of Porto Santo has appeared in print, to my knowledge. 
On p. 117 of his Introdugio ao estudo da Filologia Portuguesa (Lisbon, 1946), how- 
ever, Manuel de Paiva Boléo mentions an unpublished dissertation which con- 
cerns the island: “De todos os trabalhos portugueses que conhego, publicados ou 
inéditos, aqueles que melhor podem orientar os estudantes na elaboracdo de uma 





an. Ste ao! 6 6A 
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SanTA MARIA 


In addition to his associations with Madeira and Porto Santo, 
Christopher Columbus visited one of the Azorean islands in Febru- 
ary, 1493, on his way home from America. He made this call at 
Santa Maria, the southeasternmost of the nine major islands of the 
archipelago. 

The “‘Western Islands,” as the Azores are often called, occupy a 
vast expanse of ocean area strategically located about one-third of 
the distance from Portugal to the United States. They form three 
groups. The eastern group consists of Santa Maria and Sado 
Miguel, mutually visible in clear weather, for they are only fifty- 
three miles apart. About one hundred miles west of Sao Miguel 
lies Terceira, the easternmost of the islands of the central group. 
These islands, Terceira, Graciosa, Sao Jorge, Pico, and Fayal, are 
all rather close together. Indeed, the channel separating the latter 
two is only four miles in width, but it can be a long four miles in 
winter, when seas run high. Approximately one hundred and 
twenty miles west of Fayal are the two islands of the western group, 
Flores and Corvo, nine miles apart.* 

The three most important islands are Sao Miguel, Terceira, and 
Fayal. Each has a city, Ponta Delgada, Angra do Herofsmo, and 
Horta respectively. These cities, the only ones in the archipelago, 
are the seats of the “administrative districts” into which the islands 
are divided. The Bishop of the Azores resides in Angra. 


tese lingiifstico-etnogrdfica, segundo a técnica que procuro transmitir aos meus 
alunos, sao os de Maria Teresa de Mendonga Lino Neto, A linguagem dos pesca- 
dores de Vila do Conde, e de Maria de Lourdes de Oliveira Monteiro, Porto-Santo: 
Monografia lingiiistica, etnogrdfica e folclérica. (Dissertagdes de Licenciatura 
apresentadas 4 Faculdade de Letras da Universidade de Coimbra em Julho de 
1945).” In a foot-note he adds: “Um trecho dessas dissertagdes, que devem ser 
publicadas dentro de um ano, saiu no Suplemento literdrio das ‘Novidades,’ de 7 
de Outubro e 16 de Setembro de 1945, respectivamente.” Professor de Paiva 
Boléo’s book first appeared serially in the Revista de Portugal. Série A. Lingua 
Portuguesa, beginning with vol. VII, no. 32 (May, 1945); p. 117 is in vol. [X, no. 
41 (February, 1946). I have reviewed this book; cf. Hispania, 1946, XXIX, 
613-627. 

* To the inhabitants of the eastern group the other islands are popularly known 
as the ilhas do Oeste or ilhas de Baizo. Leite de Vasconcelos was acquainted with 
these terms (Més de Sonho, p. 21) and defined the ilhas de Baizo as “aquelas para 
cujo lado o sol baixa ou se esconde.” Unfortunately, the Azores are very little 
known in Portugal, even to the more educated classes. Consequently, it is 
not surprising to find that Jorddo de Freitas erroneously applies the term ilhas de 
Baizo to the seven islands of the eastern and central groups (Histéria da expansdo 
portuguesa no mundo, fasc. 10, 1938, pp. 298-299). 
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Ever since the Portuguese discovered and colonized them in 
about the second third of the fifteenth century, the Azores have been 
of importance internationally. Angra used to be the last port of 
call before Lisbon for sailing ships returning in olden times from 
voyages to Africa and the East. Horta has been for many years 
the site of one of the most important submarine cable relay stations 
in the world. The Azores as a whole have been important for their 
meteorological observatories. Ponta Delgada was known, before 
World War II, to many American travellers en route to the Mediter- 
ranean aboard certain ships of the Italian Line. Many more 
Americans have become acquainted with the islands through trans- 
Atlantic aviation, which began shortly before the war, with Horta 
as the port of call for flying boats. The increased use of land-planes 
during the war brought the air-field at Lages on Terceira into 
prominence, and more recently the development of a huge field on 
Santa Maria has terminated this island’s relative isolation from the 
world. 

Saint Mary’s, the first of the Azorean islands to be discovered, 
is also one of the smallest. Only ten miles long and five miles wide, 
it had a population of 7,986 in 1940. The chief center is Vila do 
Porto, a peaceful little town beautifully located in the southwestern 


corner of the island. I spent one day there in March, 1939, and 
returned to spend two weeks the following August. Most of my 
observations on the pronunciation of the dialect were made in the 
Vila, although I also studied the language in Maia (freguesia of 
Santo Espirito) and in Santa Barbara. While in Arrifes, Sao 
Miguel, I met a man from Sao Pedro, Santa Maria, and made a few 
notes on his pronunciation.‘ 


‘ A number of books and articles discuss or mention Azorean dialectology in a 
general way. Those known to me are contained in the following list, which is 
arranged chronologically. The list does not include works dealing with the dialect 
of specific islands. These will be mentioned in my treatises on each island. 

Theophilo Braga, Cantos populares do archipelago acoriano, Oporto, 1869. 
On pp. xiv-xvi is a discussion of the vocabulary of the poems, with a list of old 
Portuguese words preserved by them (see Leite de Vasconcelos, Esquisse, p. 49). 
Other publications by Theophilo Braga of Azorean popular poetry, which do not, 
however, contain any phonetic information, may be found in Revista Lusitana, 
I, 99-116; II, 1-14; and IV, 293-315. 

José Leite de Vasconcelos, “Nota sobre o dialecto agoreano,” in RL, 1887- 
1889, I, 116. This is a note inserted at the end of Theophilo Braga’s “Ampli- 
agdes do romanceiro das ilhas dos Agores” (pp. 99-116). In it Leite de Vascon- 
celos writes as if there were one Azorean dialect. 

Henry R. Lang “Tradigdes populares agoreanas,” in RL, 1890-1892, II, 
46-55. In section IX, “Respigas do vocabulario agoreano” (pp. 52-55), is a 
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In my opinion there are eight phonetic characteristics of the 
dialect of Santa Maria: 


1. The substitution of a back a tending toward open 6 for 
standard Lusitanian stressed d, as in gado. 

2. The addition of a final a to stressed final ou, as in passou. 

3. The nasalization of stressed vowels followed by intervocalic 
m, n, or nh, as in cima. 

. The substitution of a nasalized back a for the standard stressed 
a when followed by m, n, or nh, as in cama, and for the 
standard stressed e when followed by nh, as in tenho. 

. The substitution of the sound mentioned in No. 4 above for 
the standard stressed @, as in irma. 

. The frequent use of the hiatus-breaker 7, as in hd anos. 

. The use of a special 1, as in janela. 

. The substitution of nasalized di for standard Lusitanian 
stressed em, as in vem. 


. The stressed d receives a back pronunciation in Santa Maria 
very similar to that which it receives on Madeira. This vowel was 
heard in carro, falava, gado, lado, mastre, and retrato in Vila do Porto, 


and in acho and baizo in Santo Espirito. The standard Lusitanian 
dé was heard in Santa Barbara, in admirada, casa, and falar. In 


short general Azorean vocabulary. A series of articles with the same title was 
also published by Lang in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1889, XIII, 217- 
224 and 416-430; 1892, XVI, 422-436. In this series Lang published notes, 
poems, proverbs, nicknames, etc., chiefly of Fayal. 

Henry R. Lang, “Notasagorianas. 1. Férmasdialectaes. 2. Poesia popular,” 
in RL, 1895, I1I, 80-82. Under No. 1 is a small general Azorean vocabulary. 
No. 2 is a short poem heard in Fayal. 

José Leite de Vasconcelos, Esquisse d’une dialectologie portugaise, Paris and 
Lisbon, 1901. See pp. 18, 29, 31, 48-49, 69, 70-71, and 155-156. 

Anonymous, “Provincianismos agorianos,” in RL, 1903-1905, VIII, 304-305. 
This is a short vocabulary of general Azorean words, first published in O Seculo, 
July 5, 1901 (No. 7005). 

José Leite de Vasconcelos, Més de Sonho, Lisbon, 1926. A few observations 
on the pronunciation of the dialects of Sao Miguel and of Corvo are given on pp. 
25, 37, and 48-49. Throughout the book many Azorean, and also Madeiran, 
words are given in connection with the institutions they describe. 

José Leite de Vasconcelos, Opusculos. III (onomatologia), Coimbra, 1931. 
Cf. pp. 457-471, “Ideia sucinta de toponimia portuguesa.” This article was first 
published in Brasiliana, Rio de Janeiro, vol. I; see also Correio dos Acores, June 
18, 1924. It discusses proper names in the Azores. 

For an excellent general bibliography of the Azores, see Lufs da Silva Ribeiro, 
“Os estudos etnogrdficos nos Agéres,” in Portucale, XI, 155-160 (signed Feb., 
1938). 
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spite of the Santa Barbara pronunciation, the back a seemed normal, 
although a man in the Vila was heard to use the back a in gado and 
the standard 4 in vaca.5 ; 

2. Final a was noticed only after stressed final ou (pronounced 
6) on Santa Maria, in contrast with the phonetic situation on 
Madeira, where it was heard after é, 6, and 6 as well as 6. Thea 
was heard in acabou, casou, casou-se (twice), gostou, n&o vou, passou, 
sujou, tomou, and vou (twice) in Vila do Porto, and in parou and 
portou-se in Santo Espfrito. Curiously enough, in the Vila doce was 
heard as déace, the diphthong in the stressed syllable being that of 
vou as pronounced by the inhabitants of Santa Maria. 

3. The subject of nasalization in Portuguese is one which should 
be studied experimentally. In the absence of data obtained in the 
laboratory, we must rely on the observations, for the most part 
subjective, of the phoneticians who have written about the language 
of Portugal. The traditional doctrine concerning nasalization is 
shown in the following table: 








Key vowel It IV 





i] as in wi in¢a fi fim do ano 
as in vé ue (bem dito) 
as in pé 
as in cada * panca la tinta 


as in avé honra bom dia 


e 
e 
B 
2] as in pé 
0 
u | as in tu punge um dia mundo 




















The stressed vowels of words of type I are not ordinarily considered 
to be nasalized in standard Lusitanian and are usually transcribed 
without the tilde. Those of words of types II and III, on the other 
hand, are definitely nasalized and are so transcribed. - Those of 
words of types IV and V are also usually considered to be nasalized. 
When they are transcribed, not only is the vowel written with a 


5 The little boy in the house where I lived in Vila do Porto once asked his 
grandfather if there were any cébras on the island. The answer was in the 
negative. I was quite surprised, for we ate fresh queijo de cabra every day. 
Finally I learned that they were talking about snakes. 

* When the stressed letter e occurs before nh, the sound is |] in standard 
Lusitanian (see foot-note 8). Senha and sanha are consequently homophones. 

7 Whereas in Brazil this word is normally pronounced [bé], in the standard 
language of Portugal it is [b@j]. 

8 [e], i.e., 4, is the symbol found in the books on Portuguese phonetics. The 
normal I. P. A. symbol is [A], as in English but. 
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tilde but the nasal consonant homorganic with the following stop is 
also written.® 

On Santa Maria the stressed vowel of words of type I appeared 
to me to be nasalized. In the case of written a before m, n, and 
nh, and of written e before nh only, there is a change in the quality 
of the vowel in addition to that imparted by the nasal resonance. 
This latter characteristic is discussed under No. 4 below. When 
there is no such qualitative change, that is, when the vowel is merely 
the nasalized counterpart of the corresponding oral vowel, it is very 
difficult to detect the nasalization. The pronunciation of cima as 
cimba, heard in Vila do Porto and not uncommon elsewhere, seems 
to argue for the presence of nasalization. In the same town, 
incidentally, havemos was once heard with stressed 7, not nasalized. 

4. As was mentioned above under No. 3, the stressed a of words 
of type I, including also the vowel written e when followed by nh, 
not only seemed to be nasalized but was of a different quality as 
well. It was approximately the nasalized counterpart of the back 
a mentioned in No. l above. It was heard in many words in several 
parts of the island, and it may be safely concluded that the pronunci- 
ation is completely generalized on Santa Maria. 

Examples: americanos, ano, anos, banho, chama, engano, Espanha, 
plano, republicano; tenho. 

5. The nasalized back a occurs on Santa Maria not only in 
words of type I but also in those of types II, ITI, IV, and V. 

Examples of type II: Angela, esperanga, manso. Type III: 
dmanhé (twice), irma. Type V: bancos, branco, estudando, santo. 

Although the nasalized back a was normal, the standard @ was 
also heard, in lancha (pronounced by the same boy who used the 
Santa Maria pronunciation of chama) and habitantes. 

The nasalized back a was heard once in unstressed occurrence, 
in também. It was also heard once as the stressed part of the 
diphthong do in Santo Antdo; in this case the diphthong seemed to 
be reduced almost to 6. 

6. The hiatus-breaker i is used so commonly on Santa Maria 
that it is listed as one of the phonetic characteristics of the dialect. 
Examples: é (i) dgua, hd (i) anos, véo para a (i) dgua. 

7. A special | is used on Santa Maria in place of standard 
initial and standard intervocalic 1. When intervocalic, it may be 
just before or just after the vowel under the main accent. Ex- 


* This traditional view of Portuguese phonetics is perhaps best expounded in 
Goncalves Viana’s Portugais, Leipzig, 1903. 
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amples (all heard in the Vila): calor, ela, janela, logo. The sound 
is quite general throughout the island, although I did hear vale with 
standard | in Vila do Porto. 

It is very difficult to describe this special 1, which is also a 
phonetic characteristic of the dialect of Sao Miguel, and the follow- 
ing remarks must be considered as tentative until such time as an 
experimental study can be made. The! has one feature in common 
with the standard [1]: it strongly affects surrounding vowels. Thus 
in ela, janela, and calor, the stressed vowel in each case has a special 
quality due to its coarticulation with the 1. Yet the auditory im- 
pression of the / itself is not that of an [1], but rather that of the 
German las in hell. Initially this 1 is almost the palatal | (lh) which 
is found initially on Madeira. 

8. Stressed em is pronounced as nasalized di on Santa Maria, as 
in ninguém, quem, vem, vintém, all heard in Vila do Porto. 


Other deviations from standard Lusitanian were also heard on 
Santa Maria. 

Frnatranpl. No vowel was ever heard after finalrandl. Cf. 
exportador and senhor, heard in the Vila. Further, although in 
general the final /, whether final in the syllable or in the word, was 
the same as in the standard language, with the same effect on a 
preceding vowel, Pico Alto was once heard in the Vila with a non- 
velarized 4 followed by [1]. 

DipaHTHONG WritTEN e?. In Vilado Porto the ei of meio and sei 
was heard simply as @. On another occasion sei, and also dinheiro, 
were observed to be pronounced with the diphthong @. Feia was 
heard with the standard Lusitanian 47, and both veio and queijo 
had 6t. In other words, the pronunciation of the diphthong written 
ei varied considerably, as it does on the continent. 

PRONUNCIATION OF ou. Outro was pronounced with ot in the 
Vila. 

FinaL UNSTRESSED em. Final unstressed em was omitted in 
viagem (Vila do Porto) and in boa viagem and ontem (Santo Espirito). 

Srressep 6. In general this vowel was pronounced as in the 
standard language: exportador, novo, senhor, all heard in Vila do 
Porto. On the other hand, hoje was twice heard with a slightly 
fronted closed o and without a semi-vowel before the j. 

DrextHone ai. Mais was heard as mds in the Vila. The man 
from Sao Pedro, moreover, reduced Morais to Mords. 

Semi-Vowe. 7 Berore Pauatats. No i was heard in baizo 
either in the Vila or in Santo Espfrito. 
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Srressep u. Tudo was twice heard in the Vila with a slightly 
fronted u. Dwwida also had the same vowel, although a¢icar and 
usa were heard with standard u. The word punaise, “thumbtack,”’ 
was pronounced 4 la francaise except that the letter u was sounded as 
i followed by u.'° 

DipHTHONG o7. In the Vila I heard bois and dois pronounced as 
if they were written bous and dous, that is, with the simple vowel 6. 
The words bois, depois, and foi were also heard with a diphthong oi 
of which the o was slightly fronted. In Santo Espfrito I heard dois 
as if written dous (dés). 

Fina Srressep oa. In the Vila boa and canoa were heard with 
ta. In the Vila and in Santo Espirito boa was also heard with 
fia. In general, however, final stressed oa was pronounced as in 
standard Lusitanian. 

PRONUNCIATION OF rr. The general pronunciation on Santa 
Maria apparently is as an apical trill. I never heard the velarr on 
the island. On Madeira, on the other hand, the situation with re- 
gard to rr was similar to that in the standard language: the apical 
and the velar pronunciations were both heard. I did not happen 
to hear a velar r during the short time I was on Porto Santo. 


Pronunciation of special words: 


acicar: Heard in the Vila as a¢tcara. 

dgua: The general pronunciation seemed to be dugua. 

espirito: Pronounced as in the standard language. I never heard the 
pronunciation esprito, although I heard the word many times. 
It should be noted that in the place-name Santo Espirito the 
accentual conditions are different than in the expression Espirito 
Santo, which is so commonly pronounced Esprito Santo on 
Madeira as well as on other Azorean islands. 

lagosta: Pronounced alagosta in the Vila. Cf. the name José Leandres, 
almost universally pronounced José Aleandres. 

muito: Heard as munto in the Vila. 

também: Pronounced without the 6 in both Vila do Porto and Santo 
Espirito. 


SAo MIGUEL 


In the list of the world’s panoramas of surpassing natural beauty, 
it is worthy of note that several in Portuguese-speaking lands rank 
at the very top. The view from Santa Luzia behind Viana do 
Castelo in Portugal, that from the Monte behind Funchal on 


10 Professor Manuel de Paiva Boléo transcribes this word as pidnese and as 
pidnés; cf. p. 38 of his Introdugdo ao estudo da Filologia Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1946. 
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Madeira, and those from several vantage points near Rio de Janeiro 
in Brazil are of an exquisite loveliness. There is an additional 
panorama on Portuguese-speaking territory which deserves mention 
along with the others: the view into a crater lake divided by a 
narrow strip of land into two parts, so that the effect is of two distinct 
lakes. Due to a mysterious play of light, one of these lakes is 
sapphire blue and the other emerald green. This wonder, called 









fobdecime SS. MIGUEL 
Ati Fold ge Beng. 


omento 


Delgada 











the Lagoa das Sete Cidades, is located at the western end of the long, 
narrow island of Sao Miguel, the largest and most populous of the 
Azorean islands. And that this island might be endowed with a 
deserving symmetry, nature balanced the Sete Cidades with another 
crater, almost as beautiful, at the eastern end, the Furnas crater, 
with its quiet lagoa and its hot and cold springs. 

Forty miles long and five miles wide, Sao Miguel, the ‘Green 
Island,” is a veritable garden whose principal product, pineapples, 
is exported in large quantity to the continent of Europe. The 
majority of the island’s 148,000 inhabitants (1940 census) live on 
the coast, for the interior, especially at the eastern end, is rugged. 

During the month I spent on Saint Michael’s in 1939, I studied 
the pronunciation of the dialect not only in the cidade, Ponta 
Delgada, but also in Agua de Pau, Ajuda (that is, Bretanha-Ajuda), 
Arrifes, Capelas, Faja de Baixo, Faja de Cima, Furnas, Joao Bom 
(i.e., Bretanha-Joio Bom), Lagoa, Livramento, Pilar (Bretanha- 
Pilar), Povoagdo, Remédios (Bretanha-Remédios), Ribeira Grande, 
Sao Roque, and Vila Franca." 


1 Vila Franca do Campo was until 1522 the capital of the island. Although 
it is now only a small vila, I found it to be quite a cultural center, boasting of such 
distinguished men as the doctor, Dr. Manuel Monteiro Velho Arruda, the lawyer, 
Dr. Urbano de Mendonca Dias, Sr., the priest, Padre Manuel Ernesto Ferreira, 
now deceased, and, in the summer-time at least, the teacher, Dr. Armando 
Cértes-Rodrigues. It was to Padre Ernesto Ferreira that Cénego José Augusto 
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The pronunciation of the Portuguese of SAo Miguel differs more 
from that of standard Lusitanian than the pronunciation of any 
other insular Portuguese dialect. Whereas I found that madeirense, 
the next most different dialect, had eight phonetic characteristics, 
I was led to conclude that micaelense has fifteen, as follows: 


1. The substitution of @ for standard Lusitanian stressed u, as 
in tudo. 

2. The substitution of a back a tending toward open 6 for 
standard stressed d, as in vaca. 

3. The substitution of 6 for standard stressed 07, as in noite. 

4. The substitution of 6 for standard stressed or unstressed 6, 
but only when written ou, as in Sousa and howeram. 

5. The substitution of u for standard stressed 6, but only when 
written 6, as in pévo. 

6. The nasalization of stressed vowels followed by intervocalic 
m, n, or nh, as in pena. 

7. The substitution of a nasalized back a for the standard 
stressed a when followed by m, n, or nh, as in banha, and for 
the standard stressed e when followed by nh, as in lenha. 

8. The substitution of the sound mentioned in No. 7 above 
for the standard stressed or unstressed d, as in irma@ and 
francés. 

9. The omission of the i of standard Lusitanian stressed falling 
diphthongs ending in 7, as in pai. 

10. The omission of the u of standard Lusitanian stressed falling 
diphthongs ending in u, as in morreu. 

11. The omission of final unstressed a, as in Virginia. 

12. The substitution of 2 for final unstressed am, as in falavam. 

13. The use of a special J, as in falar. 

14. The substitution of the semi-vowel 7 for the standard lh, as in 
palha. 

15. Fluctuation in the quality of standard é, é, 6, and @. 


Although not all fifteen of these characteristics are to be heard 
in the speech of every individual, they are used more generally than 
are the phonetic characteristics of Madeiran. Further, micaelense 
appeared to me to be more or less uniform throughout the island, 
and it was impossible for me to delimit regional tendencies, as I did 
on Madeira. Indeed, the only peculiarity which I would dare 
Pereira dedicated his very useful Padres Acoreanos. Bispos—Publicistas—Religi- 


osos, Angra, 1939, a series of biographies with full bibliography. See, further 
note 84. 
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denominate regional was the pronunciation of standard Lusitanian 
stressed @ as di in the area between and including Capelas and 
Bretanha-Ajuda.” 

I shall now discuss the phonetic characteristics one by one. 


1. The standard Portuguese stressed u is pronounced ii on Sao 
Miguel, as it ison Madeira. Indeed, it is my subjective opinion 
that the Sao Miguel @ is slightly closer to the French u than is the 
Madeiran vowel. The i is almost completely generalized, even 
being used by educated people who pride themselves on their 
beautiful Portuguese. In fact, I very rarely heard the standard 
vowel during my sojourn on the island, although I did occasionally 
hear a sound between ti and u. The t was also heard for u before 
final 1. Moreover, # was pronounced as nasalized i. 

Examples: agicar, Ajuda, Bensaiide, burro, calcula, costume, 
crua, custa, duas, dura, diwida, Entrudo, escudos, estufa, fortuna, 
fruta, fumo, Furnas, Hamburgo, Julho, Junho, luz, mula, outubro, 
pus, rua, satide, sua, tudo, wma, usa; avulso, desculpe, sul, ultimo; 
juntos, mundo, munto, segunda, um. 

The standard u was heard in duas and uma in Ajuda and in 
pregunta and rua in Ribeira Grande. The sound intermediate be- 
tween ti and u was heard in n@o hd diwida and wa in Ponta Delgada, 
in escuro in Jodo Bom, in ultimo in both Pilar and Ribeira Grande, 
and in Junta in Ajuda. In Faja de Cima fruta was once heard as 
fruita, in which the ui was the diphthong of French lui. The open 
ui of German Miitter was heard, nasalized, in Ponta Delgada, in 
segunda-feira. In the same city uns was also heard with a nasal- 
ized open u (as in English pull). 

The fronted pronunciation of u on Sao Miguel is a well known 
trait of the dialect and has been mentioned by Gongalves Viana," 


2 See below under No. 15. J. V. Paula Nogueira, in As ilhas de S. Miguel e 
Terceira, Lisbon, 1894, noted (p. 72, note 1) that the pronunciation of the north- 
eastern part of the island was the most like standard Lusitanian. Unfortunately 
that is the one section of Sao Miguel which I was unable to visit. 

3 Cf. “Notas sdbre a fonética dialectal de Ponta-Delgada (Segundo a prontin- 
cia do malogrado naturalista Francisco de Arruda Furtado, de quem as coliji 
oralmente),” RL, 1887-1889, I, 223-226. This section, which is Part IV of his 
“Materiais para o estudo dos dialectos portugueses” (pp. 195-226), must be read 
with caution, as it is based on the pronunciation of one person, a learned person at 
that. Arruda Furtado, by the way, had discussed the pronunciation of micaelense 
on pp. 61, 62, and 75 of his Materiaes para o estudo anthropologico dos povos acoria- 
nos, Ponta Delgada, 1884. 

On p. 224 of the above mentioned article Gongalves Viana writes of the Sao 
Miguel sound as “. . . @ sueco, que é uma vogal intermédia entre u e u francés 
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Leite de Vasconcelos,"* Lygia Mattos, “ and others. Indeed, it has 
played a prominent role in the development of a theory concerning 
Celtic or French influence on the island. I shall discuss this theory, 
which is intimately bound up with the place-name Bretanha, in a 
separate article. 

Both Gongalves Viana '* and Leite de Vasconcelos'’ believed 
that the standard Lusitanian unstressed u sound is pronounced wi 
on Sao Miguel in words which are today written with a u (cf. mural) 
and is pronounced u in words which are today written with an o 
(ef. moral). Indeed, it is because of this belief that what was form- 
erly written molher is, in the reformed spelling, written mulher.” 
In Ponta Delgada I heard morcela, no verdo, and sujar with u, and 
bonito, strangely enough, with 6. In Ajuda I heard lugarinho and 
Cumieiras with u. Thus, whether written o or u, the unstressed 
vowel seemed to me to be u, the pronunciation 6 being very rare. 

2. The standard Lusitanian stressed d receives the same back 
pronunciation on Sao Miguel that it does on Madeira and Santa 
Maria. 

Words in which back a was heard: acho, acold, ‘acostumado, 
afilhados, ar, atrds, baizo, boa tarde, bocado, buscar, cd, cabos, casa, 
cereats, chave, cidade, classe, criadas, deitar, diabo, Duarte, falar, gado, 


ou holandés (y), isto 6é, uma vogal com menor protracgao que o u francés e mesmo 
que o ti alemAo, pois nela essa protracgdo é mais dental do que labial, permanecendo 
os labios descerrados.” 

4 Cf. p. 292 of his “Dialectos Agoreanos (Contribuigdes para o estudo da 
Dialectologia Portuguesa),”” RL, 1890-1892, II, 289-307. Leite de Vasconcelos 
obtained his information by studying the language of an illiterate boy, a native of 
Arrifes, Sao Miguel, whom he knew at Mafra, Portugal, where the boy was doing 
his military service. Thus this article must be studied with reservations, as it is 
based on the language of one person, although its author did introduce the boy 
to Gongalves Viana so that the latter could verify his phonetic observations. 
On pp. 289-290 of the article Leite de Vasconcelos gives a complete bibliography 
of Azorean dialectology up to 1892. See also Més de Sonho, pp. 25 and 48, and 
Esquisse §88. 

% Lygia Maria da Camara Almeida Mattos (now Senhora de Gusmio Telles), 
Itha de Sto Miguel. Seu dialecto e literatura popular, Ponta Delgada, [1937], 134 
pp. On pp. 65-94 the dialect is studied as follows: “Observagées fonéticas”’ 
(pp. 56-66; see also p. 40), vocabulary of Sao Miguel words (pp. 67-87), expres- 
sions (pp. 88-92), syntax (pp. 92-93), and “Palavras de importacdo americana”’ 
(pp. 93-94). The w, which is unfortunately transcribed ii, is mentioned on pp. 40 
and 65. 

1% RL I, 224. 

17 RL, Il, 292-293. 

18 Cf. RL, II, 293, note 2, and Gongalves Viana, Ortografia Nacional, Lisbon, 
1904, p. 93. 
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ld, lado, largo, Maio, nada, operdrio, pai, Pdscoa, quatro, sabe, sai, 
sujar, teatro, trabalham, trabalhar, trabalho, vai, viagem. 

Although the back a was heard in every place visited but Joao 
Bom, the standard d was also frequently heard and, indeed, seemed 
to be more general than the back a on the northern side of the 
island (Bretanha, Capelas, Ribeira Grande). A vowel between 
back a and standard 4 was occasionally heard, as in baixo (heard 
twice in Arrifes and three times in Livramento). Furthermore, in 
classe in Arrifes and baixo in Faja de Baixo a slightly fronted a was 
noticed, between é and the [2] of English cat; it was approximately 
the [a] of French classe. 

The micaelense a has been mentioned by Gongalves Viana,” 
Lygia Mattos,?° and others.” 

3. One of the most outstanding characteristics of the dialect of 
Sao Miguel is the pronunciation of oi as 6. To my ear this 6 was 
between the [ce] of French peur and the [¢] of French peu.” The 
standard diphthong oz is thus reduced to a simple vowel in the 
speech of most people, although one occasionally hears the diph- 
thong 67. This loss of the 7 is in conformity with the characteristic 
discussed below under No. 9. 

Illiterate and cultured alike use the 6, which is completely 
generalized. I almost never heard the diphthong oi, although I 
occasionally heard a simple vowel between 6 and 6. 

Examples of 6: boi, coiro, coisa, depois, dois, foi, noite, noivo, oito, 
pois, toiro. 

The simple vowel between 6 and 6 was heard in noite in Ajuda, 
and in coisa and dois in Furnas. The diphthong 6 was heard in 
the city in coisa, depois, dez-oito,* and foi. 

Nasalized oi was heard as nasalized 6i in preocupagées (Ponta 


1” Cf. RL, I, 224, where it is described as “igual ao a inglés de father.” 

2° Cf. Ilha de Sio Miguel, p. 65: “O a pronuncia-se por vezes entre a e 0 
fechado. ... Na freguesia da Candeléria porém e nas aldeias circunvizinhas 
tem som de a aberto. . . .” 


%1 Cf. Leite de Vasconcelos, Esquisse, §88, and Paula Nogueira, op. cit., p. 72, 
note 1. 

* Goncalves Viana, in RL, I, 224, says it is the vowel of German schén, 
“bastante mais aberto.” See also RL, II, 293; Lygia Mattos, pp. 40 and 65: 
Més de Sonho, p. 48; and Esquisse, §88. 

*% Thus, in spite of the fact that dez-cito is supposed to have an open o (6) 
because it represents a contraction of dez a oito (cf. Lusitanian dezasseis, dezassete, 
dezanove, as contrasted with Brazilian dezesseis, dezessete, dezenove), the number has 
evolved on Sao Miguel in exactly the same way as has closed o (6) followed by the 
semi-vowel i. Leite de Vasconcelos also noticed this (RL, II, 293, note 4). 
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Delgada) and as simple 6 in avides (Lagoa) and dez tostdes (Livra- 
mento) ; see below, No. 9. 

Hoje was heard with 6 followed by j many times in various parts 
of the island, and was also heard with 6 followed by j. These 
pronunciations are interesting, for they show that hoje had become 
hoije in time to share in the change oi>6." Incidentally, vergonha 
was once heard in Ponta Delgada with 6. 

Only one example of oi as 6 was heard in an unstressed syllable, 
in cotsinha (Pilar). 

4. Another phonetic characteristic of micaelense as outstanding 
as the preceding is the almost universal pronunciation of the written 
diphthong ou as 6.% 

Examples: Cabouco, chegou, falou, fechou, ficou, howve, louca, 
matou-se, outro, paralisou, poucos, sou, Sousa, vou. 

Other pronunciations were also heard, as, for instance, 61 
(outro, roupa, in Ponta Delgada), éu (pouco in Ponta Delgada), a 
simple vowel between 6 and 6 (cowe in Ponta Delgada, trouze in 
Ajuda, chegou in Furnas), and the same vowel followed by the semi- 
vowel u (pouco in Joao Bom). 

In a few instances an unstressed 6 was heard: houveram, pouca- 
chinho, vende ou dd. 

5. Whereas the standard Lusitanian stressed 6 which is written 
ou is pronounced 6 on Sao Miguel, the standard Lusitanian stressed 
6 which is written o (with or without the circumflex) is usually 
pronounced w.?* 

Examples: arroz, catorze, coador, conservador, director, dono, doze 
mil, folha, foram, pescador, porto, posto, povo, sabor, saboroso, senhor, 
sonhos,*" suponho.”" 


* Leite de Vasconcelos was troubled by the word hoje, for he believed that no 
glide « appears Letween a stressed vowel and a palatal consonant in Arrifes 
(RL, II, 304). 

*% This 6 undoubtedly arose from a diphthong du, for an earlier diphthong ou, 
because the simple vowel o became u on Sao Miguel (No. 5 below). See Gon- 
calves Viana in RL, I, 81-82 and 224; Exposic¢io da pronuncia normal portuguesa 
(Lisbon, 1892), p. 52; and “‘Les langues littéraires de l’Espagne et du Portugal,” 
Revue Hispanique, 1894, I, 13. Rolin, on p. 389 (note 5) of his “Beitriige zur 
Kenntnis portugiesischer Orthoepie,’”’ Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, 1910, CX XV, 373-392, was obviously inspired by one or more of 
these latter sources. 

*6 Cf. Leite de Vasconcelos, RL, II, 293-293, Esquisse, §88, and Més de Sonho, 
p. 49; Lygia Mattos, op. cit., p. 66. Goncalves Viana, RL, I, does not mention 
the u for 6. 

™ Cf. vergonha mentioned under No. 3. 
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The standard o was heard in calor (Povoacdo), melhor (Lagoa), 
novo (Ponta Delgada), povo (Joao Bom), and senhor (Agua de Pau, 
Ajuda, Arrifes, and Fajaé de Baixo). A slightly fronted closed o 
was heard in calor in Faja de Baixo. Further, desgosto was once 
heard on the island with the open u of English took. 

The ending -6a was more often heard as in the standard language 
than as -éa. Examples of the standard pronunciation: boa (Agua 
de Pau), lagoa (Furnas), Lagoa (Ponta Delgada, Agua de Pau), 
Lisboa (Capelas). Examples of tia: coroa (Furnas), Lisboa (Capelas, 
Furnas), Lagoa (Lagoa). Boas was heard with 6a in Lagoa and 
with da in Furnas. 

6. The dialects of Santa Maria and Sao Miguel seem to be 
identical as regards the nasalization of a stressed vowel followed by 
an intervocalic nasal consonant. Although, as has been stated,” 
it is often very difficult to detect the presence of this nasalization by 
means of the ear alone, I feel confident that my observations are 
correct because of the definite nasalization and concomitant change 
of quality of the 4 (see No. 7 below) and because of the appearance 
of a b in words like acima and clima, pronounced, respectively, 
acimba and climba. 

Examples of nasalized stressed i (without b): acima (Pilar, 
Povoacao, Remédios), Cima (Faja de Baixo). 

Examples of nasalized stressed i (with b): acim(b)a (Agua de 
Pau, Lagoa, Remédios, Ribeira Grande), clim(b)a (Povoacao). 

On the other hand the following words seemed to me to have 
the standard i, not nasalized: acima (Arrifes, Faja de Baixo), 
caminho (Capelas), coisinha (Pilar), madrinha (Agua de Pau), 
moinho (Ajuda), quentinho (Faja de Baixo), rapazinho (Ribeira 
Grande), vinha-me ver (Povoagao), vinho (Agua de Pau), Virginia 
(Ajuda). Moreover, acima, cima, and Cima were occasionally 
heard with the vowel é or the diphthong é as the stressed element. 

I also believe that I heard the stressed letter e as a nasalized 
vowel in the following words: menos, pena, pequeno. The quality 
of this nasalized vowel varied considerably, as does its supposedly 
non-nasalized counterpart in the standard language. I heard it as 
the nasalized diphthong ai (menos and pequeno in Ajuda), as nasal- 
ized & (pena in Furnas), as nasalized é (pequeno in Ribeira Grande), 
and as nasalized very open é, almost [#] (pequeno in Faja de Cima). 

On the basis of the examples already discussed I believe it is 
safe to make the generalization that normally the stressed vowel is. 


28 See the discussion of the third phonetic characteristic of the Santa Maria 
dialect. 
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nasalized by a following intervocalic m,n, or nh. It is possible that 
the a (and also e before nh) was nasalized first, for it alone has a 
consistent and somewhat radical change in quality (see No. 7 below). 

As for the vowels other than 7, e, and a, it was impossible for me 
to tell whether they were nasalized or not. The following words 
all sounded as if their stressed vowel was not nasalized: 
with tw: costume, fortuna, fumo, Junho, uma. 
with u: dono, sonhos, suponho, uma. 
with 6: vergonha. 
with 6: tenciono. 

I am not alone in my opinion concerning nasalization on Sao 
Miguel. Gongalves Viana wrote*®® that “qualquer vogal antes 
consoante nasal é nasal também se é ténica: assim cima e nao cdma, 
sdno e nao séno, fenédmeno conhecido em varios falares do continente, 
bem como no antigo francés, etc.” *° Leite de Vasconcelos echoed 
the same opinion: ‘“‘As vogaes antes de consoante nasal sao nasala- 
das, ex.: Rima, liime, ciimo (=como), cima, linha, tanho, vinho. 
Esta nasalidade é porém muito tenue, como tambem ca succede, 
por exemplo na Beira-Alta e no Algarve.—Distinguem-se pois 
perfeitamente os ii em vinho e pia.—Cfr. G. Vianna, in Rev. Lus., 
I, 224.” * 

7. Gongalves Viana and Leite de Vasconcelos made no mention 
of the non-standard quality of the Z, which to my ear sounded like 
the nasalized vowel corresponding to the back a discussed above in 
No. 2. 

Examples: aeroplanos, Alemanha, americano, ano, Bretanha, 
canas, Cristiano, fulano, guarda-lama, montanha, pano, semana. 

Nasalized @ was heard only very rarely, as in Mariana (Ajuda). 
In Furnas banhos was heard with non-nasalized di and in Agua de 
Pau the verb-form chama had the standard pronunciation. In 
Ribeira Grande Cristiano was heard with the diphthong da of which 
the first element was the back @.° 

The stressed e before intervocalic nh, a vowel which Leite de 
Vasconcelos transcribed with @, had, to my ear, a number of differ- 
ent pronunciations. Lenha had the nasalized back a in Furnas. 
In Povoagao tenho sounded as if it had a nasalized open 6. The 
latter word had a non-nasalized open é in Arrifes and the nasalized 
diphthong dz in Ajuda. 


* RL, I, 224. 

%°See “Les langues littéraires ... ,” p. 12, for this phenomenon in Old 
Portuguese and Old French. 

* RL, II, 295. 
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8. On Sao Miguel, as on Santa Maria, standard Lusitanian @ 
is pronounced with the nasalized back a. 

Examples: adiante, dmanha@, campo, canto, conversando, cortando, 
Franco, frango, grande, halitantes, instante, irma,** mandando, Manso, 
passeiando, provando, Ribeira Grande, tanto, tirando, trabalhando, 
Vila Franca. . 

Examples of unstressed occurrence: antigamente, arrancando 
(non-italicized vowel only), dansar,* fantdstica, francés. 

Not all @s were pronounced with the back @. Adiante in 
Ribeira Grande and fianca in Lagoa were heard with the standard 
vowel. In Capela distante was heard with a vowel between nasal- 
ized 4 and the nasalized back a. Further, the standard diphthong 
do was heard in manha (Agua de Pau), in hortela (Ponta Delgada), 
and twice elsewhere in dmanhda. 

It is indeed curious that the nasalized back a has never before 
been mentioned by any writer on the dialect of Sao Miguel. It is 
all the more surprising as every effort has been made to show 
affinities between this dialect and French, as I shall point out in my 
article on Bretanha. 

9. Stressed falling diphthongs ending in i are commonly pro- 
nounced as simple vowels. 

The written ei is usually @. I heard this simple vowel in many 
parts of the island, in asneiras, direito, geito, madeira, queijo, recheio, 
sei, sugeito, and veio.* In Ponta Delgada, on the other hand, I 
heard éi in deita, estreito, and veio, and also in seja, although I also 
heard the latter word with é@ in Ajuda and Joao Bom. I heard the 
éi in igreja in both Fajé de Baixo and Livramento. In Ajuda 
baleia ended in éa.* 


* In Povoagdo a man said “irmdo e irma,” both with the back a. By virtue 
of the characteristic discussed in No. 10 below, the two words were homophones. 

* The boy in Furnas who pronounced dansar also used the same vowel for 
the em in assembleia. 

* Sei and veio rime. 

* The pronunciation of written ei as é@ has been noted many times. Cf. 
Gongalves Viana in RL, I, 224; Leite de Vasconcelos in RL, II, 294, Esquisse, §88, 
and Més de Sonho, p. 37; Lygia Mattos, p. 66. In a reply from Ponta Delgada 
to the linguistic survey which Professor Paiva Boléo made in 1942 through the 
medium of the mails, Mr. Walter de Sousa Medeiros stated: “O ditongo ei é 
pronunciado invaridvelmente éi e nado vi, qualquer que seja a posicao em que se 
encontre: boéiro, caminhéiro.” This and other replies concerning the Sao Miguel 
dialect are mentioned in Paiva Boléo’s article entitled “Brasileirismos (Prob- 
lemas de Método),” in Brasilia, III (also apart, Coimbra, 1943, 90 pp.). I have 
discussed Paiva Boléo’s survey and studies based on it in “Brazil and the Azores,” 
Modern Language Notes, 1947, LXII, 361-370. 
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The diphthong ai is pronounced as a simple vowel, usually the 
standard 4, occasionally the back a (see No. 2 above). 

Examples with d: pai (Ponta Delgada, Faja de Cima, Livra- 
mento, Remédios), pais (Furnas), vai (Agua de Pau, Capelas, 
Furnas, Ribeira Grande), vais (Capelas). 

Examples with the back a: cereais (Agua de Pau), mais (Remé- 
dios),** pai (Agua de Pau), vai (Ponta Delgada, Ajuda, Lagoa, 
Povoagao, Vila Franca). 

Both the standard diphthong di and a diphthong whose full 
vowel was the back a were heard, the former in orai para nés (the 
chorus of women at Mass in Furnas), pai (Livramento),*” sai 
(Arrifes, Ribeira Grande), and vai (Ajuda), the latter in Maio 
(Lagoa) and sai (Agua de Pau).** 

Stressed em is often pronounced as a simple vowel. In the case 
of bem and também this vowel was usually nasalized open é, although 
in Furnas the latter word was heard without the b and with a 
nasalized diphthong consisting of the back a followed by 7. In the 
expression ndo tem de qué in Ajuda the tem was simply ¢@.*® 

As for Gi, m@i was pronounced in the standard fashion in Cape- 
las, but p@es was pronounced pds in Ajuda. 

The diphthong of the ending -des is often merely 4, as in the 
avides and dez tostées already mentioned in No. 3. 

10. Stressed falling diphthongs ending in u are also commonly 
pronounced as simple vowels. 

In Ajuda I heard fios with i. I also heard the same simple 
vowel in abriu, dormiu, riu, and satu.*° 

The diphthong éu is usually pronounced @é@.“' Examples: | 
coliseu, eu, liceu, morreu. This simple vowel occasionally approaches 


% In Agua de Pau mais was heard as més. E. M. Evans transcribed mas as 
{me{] but mais as [mai{] in his “Portuguese,” in Le Mattre phonétique, 1937, 
68-69. In this article, the “North Wind and the Sun” is translated into Portugu- 
ese and then a rather narrow transcription of the pronunciation of a Mr. Lima of 
Sao Miguel is given. I also heard mas as més on the island. 

*? The same lady said pai twice as pd and twice as pat. 

%8 Lygia Mattos noticed the pronunciation of ai as d; cf. p. 66. 

3® Leite de Vasconcelos, in RL, II, 295, No. 12, gave stressed em its standard 
Lusitanian value. 

4° Cf. Leite de Vasconcelos, RL, II, 296, No. 21, and Esquisse, §88. Whether 
or not rio and riu are homophones in standard Lusitanian is a much discussed 
question. 

“ Cf. Lygia Mattos, p. 66. In RL, II, 297, No. 28, Leite de Vasconcelos 
limits this pronunciation to proclisis, yet on p. 300, No. 44, he gives é@ for eu in 
third singular preterites. 
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6 in quality, however. I have also heard the verb ending éu as the 
diphthong éu. 

The diphtheng au is frequently merely 4, as in 4gua de Pau.” 

The diphthong Zo is commonly @ on Saint Michael’s, as in 
irmaos, limaéo, nacio, Povoagdo, sabio, and verio.“ The nasalized 
back a was also heard in irmao and m@o in Povoacao; see No. 8 
above for both @ instead of do and Go instead of @. In Pilar the 
Joao of Joéo Bom was reduced to Ja@, of which the vowel was the 
nasalized back a. The temptation to etymologize on the basis of 
this pronunciation was too much for some of my friends on the 
island, who insisted that a piece of land near the hamlet looked like 
a ham; it is fortunate that these friends knew only French and not 
English! Other friends saw the influence of King Jean le Bon of 
France; the fact that he reigned one hundred years before St. 
Michael’s was discovered disturbed them not at all. 

11. Final unstressed a is very often not pronounced, as in 
coisinha, loja, madrinha, porta, and Virginia. In the case of the 
ending -inha, the normal pronunciation was inh, with final [yp] 
fully pronounced. 

The dropping of final unstressed a has never been mentioned, 
that I know of.“ 

12. Final unstressed am is usually pronounced 2, as in agiientam, 
falavam, and foram, although it was also heard as 27. (tiraram).” 

13. The seventh phonetic characteristic of the dialect of Santa 
Maria which I have listed is the use of a special 1. This same 1 is 
also heard on Sao Miguel under the same conditions. 

Examples: acold, falar, gelada, guarda-lama, ld, lado, logo. 

The special / was also heard finally in futebol and in a consonant 
group in classe. The standard / was also heard on the island, as in 
dela in the city, canela, ld, and lugarinho in Ajuda, and escola in 
Arrifes. 


“@ Leite de Vasconcelos is hesitant on this point (RL, II, 296, No. 22). 

“ Cf. RL, I, 296, No. 17, and Esquisse, §88. Lygia Mattos says (p. 66) that 
do can be 3, 4, or i. Edouard Bourciez, in §333, e, of his Eléments de linguistique 
romane (4th ed., Paris, 1946), says: “. . . gréo [<granum] devient gr@ aux 
Acores.”” He means in Sao Miguel, of course. 

“ Evans, loc. cit., does, however, transcribe era o mais forte by [er u mai], al- 
though the dropping of the a here would be due to sentence phonetics. Perhaps 
Bourciez was thinking of final a as well as o and e when he wrote (op. cit., §334, c): 
“Comme les voyelles finales du portugais sont particulitrement faibles, elles 
tombent d’ordinaire dans le parler des Acores.” 

* Cf. Lygia Mattos, p. 66, (1). 
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This 1, which is heard on the two eastern Azorean islands and is 
in need of more study, has never been mentioned as being a char- 
acteristic of these two dialects. Gongalves Viana, however, points 
out “* that when / closes a syllable it is [1], and that the stressed 
vowel preceding the [1] is not “infected,” i.e., velarized, by the 
velar 1. Leite de Vasconcelos, on the other hand, says*’ that this 
lis not “gutturalized,” but receives an e of support. Both scholars 
thus imply that the velarized vowels are non-existent on SAo 
Miguel. The whole question needs further careful investigation. 

14. Intervocalic lh is occasionally replaced by the semi-vowel 
i on Sao Miguel. I should not go so far as to say it is the 
general pronunciation. Lygia Mattos speaks of it as a regional 
peculiarity within the dialect, mentioning Arrifes and Relva.* I 
myself heard wma casa de palha (pdia) in Ponta Delgada. Among 
the people of the capital, however, this pronunciation is thought of 
as characteristic of Arrifes. Thus, a chauffeur in Ponta Delgada 
told me that in that locality they say fuia for fulha (i.e., folha) and 
mtio for milho.*® 

Not knowing of the pronunciation of lh as i (i.e., y) on Sao 
Miguel, Goncalves Viana wrote in 1893 *° that he had never heard 
of the change [)] to [j] in any Portuguese dialect, although it is a 
common change in the Romance languages generally. In spite of 
the fact that Leite de Vasconcelos said the change occurs in the 


“© RL, I, 224 and 226. 


7 RL, Il, 297. 

* Op. cit., p. 66. 

*? On p. 49 of Més de Sonho Leite de Vasconcelos mentioned y for lh in Arrifes 
and added: “O dialecto dos Arrifes . . . representa a fase mais evolucionada, que 


conheco, do portugués, com excepgao dos crioulos, como o dialecto de Melgaco 
é o mais arcdico de todos.” (Lygia Mattos cites this statement on p. 66, as does 
Paiva Boléo on p. 70 of “Brasileirismos.”’) I personally found no reason to be- 
lieve that the dialect of Arrifes stands out any more than that of many other 
regions of Sao Miguel, but of course I am not a native speaker of Portuguese. It 
is my opinion that Leite de Vasconcelos made this remark simply on the basis of 
his former study, RL, I1, 289-307 and that he meant that, comparing the language 
of the one native of SAo Miguel whom he knew at Mafra with that of continental 
Portuguese people, he found the former more evolved. He did visit Arrifes on 
two occasions, on May 31 and June 2, 1924, during the official visit to the Azores 
described in Més de Sonho. It is impossible, however, to study dialects during 
official visits and apparently the only phonetic characteristic noted in 1924 which 
he had not mentioned before was this change of lh to y, which Paiva Boléo also 
mations, on the basis of his survey, as being characteristic of Arrifes (“Brasilei- 
risinos,” p. 27). 
5° Le Maitre phonétique, 1893, p. 27. 
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dialecto hispano-extremenho, he did not find it in barranquenho.™ 
Miss Briidt found it on Madeira. . 

15. The last phonetic characteristic of the dialect of Sao Miguel 
is the fluctuation in the quality of the vowels which are, in standard 
Lusitanian, é, é, 6, and @. 


Stressed é is often very similar to 6, although it is also heard as 
6,8 


Examples with 6: comer, distreza,™ éle, esquerdo, fazer, més, mesa, 
meses, mesmo, nao tem de qué, parede, saber, superbo, ver, verde, vez. 

Examples with é: éle, estéve, grego, me(s)mo,® trés, vé. 

Occasionally the @ was heard as in the standard language 
(esquerdo, nio tem de qué), as Gi (mesmo, nao tem de qué, saber, ser), 
as 6i (pesos, used instead of délares), as a vowel between é and é 
(mesa), as 4 (fresco, meses) ,** and as d (n@o tem de qué). 

Inasmuch as é tends to be pronounced on occasion as é, it is not 
surprising to find that é tends toward [#] and even goes as far as 
d, the standard 4 having been displaced in the direction of 6. The 
standard é seemed to me to be the more general pronunciation, 
however. 

Examples of é: canela, conhece, esta, parece, pedra. 

Examples of a vowel between é and [# }: aberto, ela, Melo, presta. 

Example of [#]: pesca.” 

Example of 4: é,° presta. 

The é of fome negra was once pronounced as 6, in Livramento. 

The qualitative shifts of the back vowels are more regular than 
those of the front vowels. We have already observed that standard 
u has become regularly i and that standard 6 (except when written 
ou) has become equally regularly u. As standard 4 is encroaching 
on 6, it is only natural that standard 6 should be pronounced 6. 

Examples of 6: agora, carrossa, fora, hora, logo, pé, Sio Roque. 





* Cf. §17 of his article “Da fala de Barrancos,” in Boletim de Filologia, 1939, 
VI, 159-177. 

® Cf. “Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Madeira,” foot-note 33. 

53 See above under No. 6 for the stressed é@ when followed by an intervocalic 
nasal consonant. 

* T heard this word in Livramento! 

% Cf. French méme. 

*¢ Lygia Mattos, p. 66, (d), also noted that @ is pronounced 4 and even, at 
times, 4i. It must be remembered that standard Lusitanian 4 is not unlike 5. 

5? Goncalves Viana noted that open é is pronounced as [2], the vowel of 
English bad; cf. RL, I, 224. 

8 In Agua de Pau I asked: “E um moinho aqui?” The reply was “E (4), 
sim, senhor.” Again in Faja de Baixo I queried: “E sempre Faja de Baixo?” 
The young man answered: “f} (4), sim, senhor.” | 
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The following words were heard with a vowel between 6 and 6: 
fora, logo, loja, nove, 86, sobe, Sio Roque. 

Nove was heard in Ajuda with its standard 6. In Ribeira 
Grande loja was heard with u.®* Finally, in Povoagdo cinco horas 
was heard with stressed open 6 (that is, I. P. A. [ce]).*° 

The stressed @ of the standard language has many values on the 
Ilha Verde. To my ear nasalized open é was the most common, as 
in cimente, dentro, doente, ferramentos, frente, licenca, Livramento, 
sabendo, and tempo." 

On the northern coast between and including Capelas and 
Bretanha-Ajuda, nasalized di appeared to be the regular pronunci- 
ation. This diphthong was heard in antigamente, dentro, gente, and 
sempre in Capelas, and in dentro, fazenda, frente, quente, sempre, 
tempo, and vento in Ajuda. 

The stressed vowel was heard as @ at various places on the island 
in aprende, gente, morrendo, Novembro, quente, sempre, and Vicente. 
Nasalized é@ was heard in antigamente (Joao Bom), gente (Ajuda), 
and sempre (Pilar). Nasalized 6i was heard in Remédios (in tempo). 


A large number of additional non-standard pronunciations were 
heard on Sao Miguel. As they did not appear to be sufficiently 
typical to be included with the above-mentioned fifteen phonetic 
characteristics, I shall discuss them briefly below. 

Finat r AND l. With the exception of one lady in Livramento 
who pronounced both comer and trabalhar with an i after the final 
r, and with the exception of one occurrence of an a after final r,” 
also in Livramento (in subir, pronounced by the same lady who said 
agradecer in the standard fashion), I only heard what I considered 
to be the standard Lusitanian manner of pronouncing final r, namely, 
as a voiceless (before a pause) single-click r. Because it is voiceless, 


5* Leite de Vasconcelos specifically stated that this word had 6 in Arrifes; cf. 
RL, II, 294. 

* Professor Paiva Boléo (“Brasileirismos,” p. 26 of the separata) quotes in- 
formation from Sao Miguel to the effect that senhara is heard instead of senhora 
very frequently in certain localities on the island. Wishing to support his basic 
thesis that there is an Azorean influence on the Portuguese of Brazil due to the 
extensive Azorean emigration to the latter country, he then asks: “jN4o estard 
ai, pregunto eu, uma das fases anteriores do brasileiro sinhd?’”’ Lygia Mattos, 
p. 66, (g), tramscribes senhor as senhé. 

“In RL, Il, 295, No. 10, Leite de Vasconcelos mentioned the 2 as being 
slightly open. 

® Cf. Leite de Vasconcelos in RL, II, 299, No. 39, for an “e de encdsto” after 
final r. 
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it is quite difficult to hear.* Lygia Mattos goes so far as to say 
that final r is omitted on Sao Miguel.“ Professor Paiva Boléo 
agrees with her, as a result of the replies to his survey which he 
received from the island.® 

Examples of occurrence of what I considered to be the standard 
r (these words were heard in almost every place visited): abrir, 
agradecer, ar, buscar, calor, coador, comer, conservador, deitar, director, 
falar, fazer, meihor, passar, pescador, Pilar, saber, sabor, senhor, ser, 
suar, sujar, trabalhar, ver. 

I never heard final 1 followed by either an 7 or an a.** I heard 
Brasil (Arrifes) and aldeia and alto (Ponta Delgada) with [1] and 
not [1], the preceding vowel not being velarized. On the other 
hand, in calcule (Ponta Delgada) the a was velarized and followed 
by [t]. The same pronunciation, the standard Lusitanian pro- 
nunciation, in my opinion, was heard in cavalos (Povoagao), in 
which the [1] was intervocalic. 

Frnat Unstressep 0. In Ponta Delgada I heard milho with 
final 6. Lygia Mattos also noticed this pronunciation, and called 
it “e mudo.” In general, it is my opinion that final o is either 
pronounced u, or, more frequently, omitted entirely. 

Fina Unstressep e. I never heard final unstressed e pro- 
nounced as 7, nor did Leite de Vasconcelos.*7 In Furnas I heard 
éle pronounced with an [1] followed by [a ].* 

Fina UNstressep em. It was often omitted, as in ordem 
(Capelas), sempre ds ordens, pronounced ord(en)s (Agua de Pau), 
and viagem (Ajuda, Faja de Cima, Lagoa).** 

Finau nho. I heard ¢ followed by a consonant n, a pronuncia- 
tion which I consider normal, in quentinho (Faja de Baixo), rapa- 
zinho (Ribeira Grande), and vinho (Agua de Pau). In Ajuda I 
heard the standard nh followed by u in motnho. 

OmIssIon OF s. The omission of s was very common, particu- 
larly in mesmo. Cf. also (es)td, (es)téve, mai(s) bonito, mai(s) nada, 


* Cf. §64 of Oliveira Guimaraes’ Fonética Portuguesa, Coimbra, 1927. 

* Op. cit., p. 66, (g). 

% “‘Brasileirismos,” p. 26: “*. . . No distrito de Ponta-Delgada (Agores), sao 
freqiientes os substantivos e os verbos de tema em a em que se suprime o r final: 
carcanhd@’ (caleanhar), escarrd’, gaguejd’, chomd’ (chamar), jéd@’ (jejuar). Esta 
prontncia encontra-se, mais ou menos, em todo o resto da ilha de Sao-Miguel.”’ 

6 See RL, II, 297, No. 30, for the “e de encésto” after final I. 

* RL II, 295, No. 14; he adds that it sounds like the e of me. 

8 See the two preceding notes. 


6? See Lygia Mattos, p. 66, (g), and Paiva Boléo, “Brasileirismos,” p. 29, 
note 1. 
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mai(s) rico. On the other hand mesmo and mais livre had the 
standard [3] in Ajuda and Furnas respectively. 

SrressED 6. I was curious to learn whether the standard 6 
was pronounced 6 or & The latter might have been expected in 
view of No. 5 above. I found that although @ is heard,” 6 is the 
common pronunciation. 

Examples of 6:_bom, contos, fonte, Joio Bom, longe, onze, pomba, 
ponto, pronto, visconde. 

Examples of a: bom, horizonte, Joaéo Bom, onze, Ponta Delgada, 
ponte. 

I heard pronto with nasalized open 6 in the city, and Jodo Bom 
with slightly. fronted 6 in Ajuda. 

Semi-VowEL i Berore PauatTats. Baixo was almost invariably 
pronounced without the i. See No. 7 above for stressed a and e 
before nh, No. 3 for hoje and vergonha, No. 9 for igreja, queijo, and 
seja, and No. 15 for loja. Longe had no i after its 6 when heard in 
Livramento.” 

PRONUNCIATION OF rr. In my opinion the apical rr is the 
general pronunciation, although I also heard both the velar rr and 
uvular rr. 

Srressep i. The Madeiran 6: for i was never heard on Sao 
Miguel. Gongalves Viana did not notice it either.” 

Pretonic a. In Furnas I heard lavar with a pretonic open é. 

UNsTREssED Ristnc DiputuHones. In Furnas I heard fémea by 
itself, and also in macho e fémea (referring to a joint in carpentry), 
pronounced with final a instead of ea.” In Povoacado I noticed that 
suar was pronounced in the standard fashion and not with a semi- 
vowel i.” 

VatuE ort. In RL, I, 116, Leite de Vasconcelos mentioned an 
Azorean “‘¢ especial que se encontra depois do citado u [the Swedish 
ujededei....” Onp. 226 of the same volume Goncalves Viana 
went into a long discussion of a special micaelense consonant, a 
combination of ¢t and k, which he was told was common to the whole 


70 Leite de Vasconcelos gives to understand that @ is the normal pronunciation 
(RL, II, 293-294). 

"In RL, II, 295, No. 8, Leite de Vasconcelos says that i does not appear be- 
tween a stressed vowel and a palatal consonant; see note 24 above. 

™ Cf. RL, I, 225, where he says that this special i is common in the other 
insular Portuguese dialects. He also expresses this latter notion in Exposi¢do, 
p. 49, RL, I, 81, and Ortografia Nacional, pp. 87 and 218. The only two islands on 
which I found this i to be common were Madeira and Porto Santo. 

7 Lygia Mattos also observed this pronunciation; cf. p. 66, (0). 

™ Cf. RL, II, 293, note 5. 
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archipelago. He also mentioned this consonant on p. 21 of Ez- 
posigdo, as did Leite de Vasconcelos in §88 of Esquisse, where it is 
called gingival or palatal. The latter scholar did not mention it in 
his “Dialectos agoreanos,”’ however, as he himself observed on p. 
306 of that article. 

Lygia Mattos writes on p. 66, (e): “O ¢ tem quasi sempre um som 
chiante -th- proveithe, geithe, etc.”’ (for proveito and geito; in her 
transcription final unstressed e is my 6). 

Professor Paiva Boléo devotes three pages (28-30) of his “Bra- 
sileirismos”’ to a discussion of this sound or, perhaps better, these 
sounds, for, as a result of his survey, he had received several phonetic 
descriptions of a special ¢ and k on Sao Miguel, as in quinta-feira, 
pequeno, dito, and vinde cé (transcribed vinthd). 

Now, during the whole time I was in the Azores, I never heard a 
special ¢. It is quite possible, indeed, most likely, in view of the 
several references quoted above, that it exists, for I do not pretend 
that my study was exhaustive. But I would hesitate to say that it 
is common. I had an exceptional opportunity of hearing the ¢ on 
Sao Miguel during a burricada from Furnas to Povoagao and return, 
for two of the mules were named Catita™ and Mulata, or, at least, so 
I understood the names, in which I always heard, or thought I 
heard, standard ?’s. 

Father José de Sousa, of Bretanha-Ajuda, my very kind host 
during my visit there, told me that the ¢ in certain words had a 
special pronunciation. He pronounced leite for me, and I tried to 
imitate him. Only when I pronounced the word with a consonant 
which was approximately the English ch [t{] did I succeed in satisfy- 
ing him. Father de Sousa said this pronunciation was common but 
by no means universal in Bretanha. 

It is well known that in certain areas of Brazil the ¢ and d are 
pronounced approximately [t{] and [d3] before the sound i, as in 
leite, noite, cidade, etc. It is just possible that some, not all, of these 
pronunciations mentioned above, by Father Sousa and others, are 
due to Azoreans who have emigrated to Brazil and returned. The 
influence on the insular vocabulary of Azoreans who have emigrated 
to North America and then returned (calafonas they are called on 
Sao Miguel) is widely recognized. Perhaps we have a parallel 
influence on the pronunciation, a very localized influence, to be sure. 

Professor Paiva Boléo takes a bolder view of the phenomenon: 
“Em vez de se atribuir ?’ africado brasileiro a influencia espanhola, 


“A Catita is used as a nick-name on Terceira; cf. Boletim do Instituto Histérico 
da Ilha Terceira, 1944, II, 199.) 


SS — > OF SS st SS 
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como por vezes se ouve (cfr. noctem>noche), {nao estard a origem 
dessa prontincia nos Acores?”’ *™ He was so intrigued by the theory 
that he later made an extremely interesting historical study of the 
Azorean emigration to Brazil,”* a study which I have discussed in 
my review of the publications concerned with the 1942 survey of 
continental and insular Portugal. 

VaLuE or r.” In Ponta Delgada I heard flaquinha for fraqui- 
nha and plata for prata. Lygia Mattos also mentioned the pro- 
nunciation of | for r, citing (p. 66) planto for pranto and porva for 
polvora. At first blush it may appear that the Latin state of affairs 
still exists on SAo Miguel (cf. flaccum, planctum). This is unlikely, 
for pl- became pr- in semi-learned words long before the Portuguese 
language went to the Azores.7* Curiously enough, prantar (CL 
plantare) is still heard in the islands,” whereas the completely 
learned plantar has prevailed in the standard language. 

In Capelas I heard queria with a semi-vowel i (that is, y) in 
place of the r. In Ponta Delgada my chauffeur-phonetician in- 
formed me that in Arrifes they pronounce Maria as Maia and, 
when proclitic (as in Maia da Silva) as Mt (Mi da Silva). This 
pronunciation did not seem to be general, however. 


I heard dentro (Arrifes), livre (Furnas), and sempre (Capelas) 
all with a final voicelsss r, not unlike that of French quatre. 

VoweEL PrREcEDING Fina s or z. In Furnas I once heard pés 
pronounced [pe{], i.e., without the second phonic structure which 
characterizes the standard Portuguese pés.*° The word thus 
resembled the Madeiran peize. Similarly, in Capelas I heard vds 


% Loc. cit., p. 30. 

76 “Filologia e Histéria. A emigracdo acoriana para o Brasil (Com documentos 
inéditos),’”’ Biblos, 1944, XX; also apart, Coimbra, 1945, 44 pp. 

In RL, Il, 297, Leite de Vasconcelos says: “Existe a mesma serie de rr que 
notei nos Dial. interamnenses, VII, p. 17." In the latter place (Dialectos interam- 
nenses. Contribuicgdes para o estudo da dialectologia portugueza, Oporto, 1885- 
1886; VII is “Lingoagem popular de Baiao”) he says of the r: “é forte em carro 
e rapa; é ainda forte, mas com menos vibragdes em carne, Carlos; tem menos 
vibragdes em cardo, carta . . . ; 6 brando em caro e mulher.” This is essentially 
the situation in the standard language. 

7 Cf. Joseph Huber, Altportuguiesisches -Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1933), 
§249; Edwin B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia, 1938), §§67,3 
and 67,5; and Norman P. Sacks, The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portuguese 
Territory (Philadelphia, 1941), §74. 

7° Cf. Luis da Silva Ribeiro, “Linguagem popular da Ilha Terceira,” Agoreana, 
Angra, 1934-1937, I, 10-33. 

8° See Armando de Lacerda and F. M. Rogers, ‘Sons dependentes da fricativa 
palatal 4fona, em portugués,” Biblos, 1939, XV, passim. 
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as [vA], that is, approximately the French vache. These pro- 
nunciations were not common, however. 

VaLuE ork ANDg. In Ponta Delgada I heard bocado as boc(u)- 
ado, in Ajuda aqui as agu(u)i, and in Arrifes portugués as portu gu(u)- 
és, that is, with what sound like labio-velar instead of velar con- 
sonants. These pronunciations are not general on Sado Miguel 
although they are the one and only phonetic characteristic of the 
dialect of Terceira, as well as being a characteristic of Madeiran. 


Special pronunciations noted : 


agtcar: Heard as agiicra in Ajuda. 

dgua: Augua in Furnas. 

auloméveis: Otumévs in Remédios. 

camara: In Furnas I heard cambra. In Lagoa the proper name 


da Camara was pronounced da Cambra."* In Povoagio, 
on the other hand, I heard cémra. 

cemitério: Pronounced cemintério in Furnas by one individual and 
then repeated.* 

com licenca: Heard as lichiénga, the ch representing what in the I. P. 
A. alphabet is [§]. This pronunciation was only heard 
once. 

coroa: Crua in Furnas. The omission of the sound represented 
by the first letter o is very common in this word in 
standard Lusitanian. 

dorme: Heard as drome in Povoagio; the man then repeated it. 

fésforos: Reduced to fésfs in Furnas. 


* The name Cambra is very common in New England among the Portuguese 
and their descendants. 

* When I listen to spoken Lusitanian Portuguese, I have the impression that 
I hear much more nasalization than the majority of phoneticians who have de- 
scribed the language would have us believe. I am of the opinion that there is 
considerable nasalization due to a preceding nasal consonant (cf. the usual historical 
explanation concerning mdi, mim, minha, muito, nem, ninho, etc.). During a 
sermon in Portugal I once heard ensinar with nasalized stressed a and demo- 
cracia with nasalized final a and I do not consider such pronunciations unusual. 
Experimental phonetics should be able to give us more information, although the 
interpretation of kymograms is fraught with danger. Cf., however, the tracings 
published in §157 of Rodrigo de S4 Nogueira’s Elementos para um tratado de 
fonetica portuguesa, Lisbon, 1938 (this kymogram was published upside-down in 
BdF, III, 82); fig. 25 of Paul Menzerath and Armando de Lacerda, Koartikulation, 
Steuerung und Lautabgrenzung, Berlin and Bonn, 1933, also reproduced in BdF, 
V, 6; fig. 10 of Menzerath and Lacerda, op. cit., reproduced in BdF, IV, 304; and 
fig. 8 on p. 251 of BdF, V. See also Manuel de Paiva Boléo, Introdugdo ao estudo 
da Filologia Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1946, p. 92, for an observation similar to mine 
concerning nasalization in Portuguese. 
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mergulhos: Heard as margulhos. 

petréleo: Ended in 61 in Agua de Pau. 

quast: The general pronunciation seemed to be quaiz, ending 
in a true z. 


quetjo flamengo: An a was inserted between the f and / in Povoagio. 
Leite de Vasconcelos also noted the same phenomenon 


in ad(o)vogado.** 
sauddvel: Heard as saitiddvel in Agua de Pau. 
sitio: Heard as sét(io), with final diphthong omitted, in Agua 
de Pau. ; 
também: The 6 was often omitted. 
uma: Often pronounced as fia. 
% RL, II, 297. 


* The only other study which discusses the pronunciation of micaelense with 
which I am acquainted and which I have not cited in the present series of articles 
on insular Portuguese pronunciation is General Francisco Soares de Lacerda 
Machado’s brochure entitled A etnogenia micaelense, Coimbra, 1921, 37 pp. On 
p. 10 (above the dots) are a few phonetic notes which are quoted from p. 15 of his 
Vocabulario regional colhido no concelho das Lages (Itha do Pico), Coimbra, 1917, 
80 pp. 

The following works contain information concerning the micaelense vocabu- 


Henrique das Neves, “Glossario de palavras, locugdes e anexins, raro co- 
nhecidos ou usados, f6éra da regido em que foram recolhidos,” RL, 1897-1899, V. 
215-230. Part I, i.e., pp. 216-224, is entitled ““Regiaio de S. Miguel (Acores).”’ 

Urbano de Mendonga Dias, A Vila (Publicagio Historica de Vila-franca do 
Campo). Vol. IV (Etnografia da Vila.—1.* parte—trilogia da vida, religiosidades, 
medicina popular, misteres e vocabulario local.) [date and place of publication not 
given]. On pp. 193-202 is the chapter entitled “Vocabulario local.” On 194— 
200 he gives many words and expressions of the concelho of Vila Franca. Then 
he gives a list of American-English words regularly used. 

Padre Manuel Ernesto Ferreira A Alma do Povo Micaelense, Ponta Delgada, 
1927, 232 pp. On pp. 25-31 is a chapter entitled “Linguagem Popular ” in which 
many words and expressions of SAo Miguel are discussed. He also speaks of the 
“excessive” use of diminutives. 

Armando Cértes-Rodrigues, Folclore micaelense (Esbéco de uma orientagio 
para uso dos alunos do Liceu Antero do Quental na correspondéncia inter-escolar), 
25 typewritten sheets (duplicated) dated May, 1938. On p. 3 is a list of American- 
English words brought home by the calafona. On pp. 11-12 “Linguagem popu- 
lar” and “Diminutivos” are discussed. 

Francisco Carreiro da Costa, “O tempo na linguagem popular micaelense,” 
Agoreana, 1945, III, 243-304. On pp. 247-269 is a vocabulary entitled ““Termi- 
nologia popular micaelense relativa ao tempo.” Of interest to pronunciation 
are the entries aguacéro, drage, cés (for céus), friage, lia, nuve, and penéro. 

Luiz Bernardo Leite d’Ataide, “Influéncias da feiticaria ne iinguagem do 
povo micaelense,”’ Insulana, 1944-1945, I, 312-365. 

Scholars interested in Azorean dialectology should consult all numbers of 
the two Azorean learned reviews, Boletim do Instituto Histérico da Ilha Terceira 
and Jnsulana, which I discussed in The Hispanic American Historical Review, 
1946, XXVI, 625-632. 
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In conclusion, I should like to point out that on Sao Miguel the 
standard language seems to be having more difficulty establishing 
itself than on the other “adjacent islands.’”’ Consequently, some, 
at least, of the phonetic characteristics of micaelense may be heard 
in the speech of all inhabitants, educated or not. It seemed to me 
that most everyone used ii and 6, the more educated people tending 
to give up the back a. 

It is possible that a reason for the extremely widespread use of 
the dialect features may be found in the fact that in the dialect the 
phonemic relationships are practically the same as in the standard 
language, although the absolute acoustic values are quite different. 
Thus, when a speaker of the dialect learns to read, he observes that 
written u corresponds to his iti, written 6 to his u, written 6 to his 
6, d to his 6, etc.; the written language is a good reflection of his 
spoken language, or at least of the stressed vowels, and conse- 
quently he is not faced with the necessity of changing the latter. 
Indeed, in this respect, the written language is more suited to 
micaelense than to standard Lusitanian, for written 6 corresponds 
to u and written ou (or oi) to 6, whereas in what I consider to be the 
standard language the two are the same. Infact, it was for this 
reason that, in the orthographic reform organized by Gongalves 


Viana, different ways of spelling what is in the standard language 
the same sound were maintained in the official orthography, provided 
only that this orthographic distinction was also maintained orally 
in the spoken language of some Portuguese dialect area (cf. chd, 
zd; passo, paco; coser, cozer; ougo, 6880). 

Francis Mitutet Rocers 


Harvard University 








THE IMAGERY OF DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA 


ARIOUS critics have referred to Ricardo Giiiraldes’ fondness 

for imagery,' a characteristic of style so insistent that even a 

casual reader of his works is impressed by it. The purpose of the 

present study is to show to what extent Giiiraldes employed imagery 

in Don Segundo Sombra, noting from what subjects he drew his 

figures, how he utilized this material, and what personal tastes and 
experiences of the author are thus reflected. 

The subject-matter and theme of the novel reveal clearly that 
Giiraldes knew intimately and loved intensely the free, nomadic 
life of the gaucho and that his years spent on the family’s estancia 
of La Portefia were never eclipsed by his prolonged stays in Buenos 
Aires, his sojourns in Paris, or his travels throughout Europe and 
the Orient. He appears to have realized, as did the young man 
in his celebrated novel, that 


pago es patria chica y, por mds que nos independicemos, nos quedan 
metidas dentro cufias de goce o de dolor, ya hechas carne con el tiempo 
(p. 184).? 


Moreover, though he counted among his friends various con- 
temporary French authors of note, and was himself recognized in 
Buenos Aires as a leader among the post-modernist writers, he 
retained throughout his career a close contact with criollo literature. 
It was by fusing the techniques of the new school with native 
Argentine sources that he succeeded in creating the work that gave 
permanent literary stature to the gaucho. The “strange dual 
nature” of the book derives precisely from this combination of 


1See Luis Alberto Sdnchez’s ““Prélogo” in Don Segundo Sombra, Santiago, 
1937: “R. G., revela en Don Segundo Sombra que su imaginacién plastica, su 
sentido realista de los hombres y de las cosas, no puede subsistir, sin una com- 
paracién. Y es ésta la particularidad caracteristica de la novela tipica de R. G. 
Ya en Raucho y Xaimaca aparecia el hombre que piensa sélo en imagenes. En 
Don Segundo, no hay renglén sin metéfora. El tropo campea, duefio y sefior de 
su estilo.” Cf. also Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Grandes novelistas de la América 
Hispana. I. Los novelistas de la tierra, Berkeley, 1941, p. 81: “Giiiraldes revela 
conocer el habla de la gente del campo de Argentina. Atrevidas metdforas 
aparecen de vez en cuando en sus paginas.” The latter critic especially refers 
here to one of Giiiraldes’ first books, Cuentos de muerte y de sangre. 

? The edition of Don Segundo Sombra used in this study is the Tercera edicién, 
Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires, 1942. 
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cultivated literary style on the one hand, and portrayal of primitive 
types and settings on the other.* 

The basic plan of Don Segundo Sombra is developed in the form 
of an autobiography through the evocation of three series of remi- 
niscences, the narrator’s thoughts being each time stimulated by 
moving waters. In the first reminiscence the “orphan’’ is fishing 
as he meditates upon the first fourteen years of his life: 


Pareciéndome la pesca misma un gesto superfluo, dejé que el corcho 
de mi aparejo, llevado por la corriente, viniera a recostarse contra la 
orilla. 

Pensaba. Pensaba en mis catorce afios de chico abandonado, de 
“‘guacho,” como seguramente dirfan por ahf (p. 11). 


In the second series, five years later, the young man is at a river 
watering his horse as he recalls the long period of apprenticeship 
and realizes that, thanks to Don Segundo, he is now an expert 
cowboy and horse-breaker: 


Mi vista cay6 sobre el rfo, cuya corriente apenas perceptible hacia 
cerca mfo un hoyuelo, como la risa en la mejilla tersa de un nifio. 

Asi, evoqué un recuerdo que parecia perdido en la aburrida bruma de 
mi infancia. 

Hacia mucho tiempo, cinco afios si mal no recordaba, intenté una 
recopilacién de los insulsos dias de mi existencia pueblera, y resolvi 
romperla con un cambio brusco. 

Era a orillas de un caserfo, a la vera de un arroyo. A pocos pasos 
hab{fa un puente y hacia el medio del arroyo un remanso en el que solfa 
bafiarme (p. 63). 


In the third instance, the narrator, now a young patrén, sits on the 
edge of a small lake and, as he awaits the dreaded moment of Don 
Segundo’s departure, evokes the past three years: 


La laguna hacfa en la orilla unos flequitos cribados. . . . Una fatiga 
grande pesaba en mi cuerpo y en mis pensamientos. . . . Iba a pasar 
un momento triste, el momento que en mi vida representarfa, mds que 
ningtn otro, un desprendimiento. 

Tres afios habfan transcurrido desde que llegué, como un simple 
resero, a trocarme en patrén de mis heredades. . . . 


* See Torres-Rioseco, op. cit., pp. 98-106: “De la mezcla de este radicalismo 
estético con el afan francamente nacionalista de sus concepciones y motivos, sale 
la extrafia dualidad de Don Segundo Sombra. . . . La amplia cultura del escritor 
y su buen gusto hacen que la obra cristalice en dos formas distintas, estilo culto 
y personajes primitivos. Su rara pericia de artista permite a Giiraldes un 
cierto equilibrio de elementos y asi don Segundo puede hablar en pintoresco 
idioma gauchesco y usar figuras de retérica de gran refinamiento y originalidad.” 
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Est& visto que en mi vida el agua es como un espejo en que desfilan 
las imagenes del pasado. A orillas de un arroyo resum{ antafio mi nifiez. 
Dando de beber a mi caballo en la picada de un rio, revisé cinco afios de 
andanzas gauchas. Por ultimo, sentado sobre la pequefia barranca de 
una laguna, en mis posesiones, consultaba mentalmente mi diario de 
patrén (p. 190). 


Thus running water becomes a metaphorical and symbolical medium 
for reflecting the past and for unifying the three decisive moments 
in the narrator’s life. 

Another unifying use of imagery, which serves at the same time 
as a masterful stroke in the creation of character, is shown by the 
author’s choice of a name for his principal figure. Through the 
name Sombra we immediately sense that Don Segundo is not an 
ordinary man, but an ideal whose presence has magnetized and 
transformed the spirit of the young boy on the occasion of their 
first meeting: 


Inmévil, miré alejarse, extrafiamente agrandada contra el horizonte 
luminoso, aquella silueta de caballo y jinete. Me parecié haber visto 
un fantasma, una sombra, algo que pasa y es mds una idea que un ser; 
algo que me atrafa con la fuerza de un remanso, cuya hondura sorbe la 
corriente del rio (pp. 17-18). 


This overpowering influence, linked characteristically with the 
fatalistic philosophy of the gaucho, appears again in a simple, but 
very graphic image drawn from the local landscape: 


Pensé en don Segundo Sombra, que en su paso por mi pueblo me 
llevé tras él, como podia haber llevado un abrojo de los cercos prendido 
en el chiripd (p. 63). 


The premonitions of greatness foreshadowed at the time of his first 
appearance are more than fully realized, and in the last portrayal 
Don Segundo’s boundless spirit is seen to linger long after the 
heroic figure has disappeared from view: 


Por el camino, que fingia un arroyo de tierra, caballo y jinete repe- 
charon la loma. . . . Aquello que se alejaba era mds una idea que un 
hombre. . . . No sé qué extrafia sugestién me proponfa la presencia 
ilimitada de un alma. 


“Sombra,” me repeti. Después pensé casi violentamente en mi padre 
adoptivo (p. 193). 


Giiiraldes depends very little upon fictional material in develop- 
ing his novel, but relies primarily on recollections of his early life 
upon the vast Argentine pampas. The realistic delineation of the 
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gaucho background, more than any other feature, has given the 
book its enduring quality. This perfect interpretation of the gaucho 
is given a double impact by the repeated use of imagery. So nat- 
urally do the images flow from the circumstances of the account 
that we scarcely notice how greatly the book depends upon them. 
It is only after a detailed analysis of this aspect of the style that 
we come to realize that the main emotional appeal, as well as the 
theme and atmosphere, is greatly increased by the figures that are 
kept constantly before us. A classification of the images of Don 
Segundo Sombra shows that approximately one third of all the 
figures are drawn from subjects dealing directly with gaucho activi- 
ties, and still another third are derived from local animals and other 
local material.‘ 


‘The following alphabetical list of comparisons will give some idea of the 
great bulk of images that Gitiraldes utilized from the everyday experiences and 
observations of the gaucho: abrojo prendido en el chirip4, agua, aljibe, alones de 
avestruz, animal, arafia, arboleda, arrastrar el ala, arrear, arriador, arroyo, 
avispero demasiado grande para el nido, bagre barroso, baile, bajo salitroso, 
bandera de comisaria, barajar, barro en las ruedas, bolear, borrego airado, borrego 
que ha perdido el rumbo de un golpe, brazos tiesos de mamboreté, caballo que 
lo ha apretado a uno en la rodada, cabeceos de flor en el viento, cabo de rebenque, 
campos de trébol florido, canilla que gotea, canto de jilguero, cafiada ’e la Cruz, 
cara de muchacho que va a alzar las achuras de una carneada, cara de muerto, 
carancho, carnear, cascarén de peludo, cencerro, cicatriz en el cuero, cinchada, 
cojinillo, comprar campo, contrapunto, corcovo, cordero guacho, cortar tajos, 
cotorra, crin, cuarta, cuarto de yerba, cuero estirao en las estacas, cuero herido, 
cuevas en una vizcachera, cuzco de sala, chacra, chancho cuando le meten el 
cuchillo, charabén de quince dias, charque, chorrito de agua, churrasco sobre 
lefia, degollar por compasién a un animal que sufre, desperdicios, dos paisanos 
que van a pelear, dulce de alfajor, encastar, entrada de algin entierro, escarcha 
mafianera, escoba de barrer sobras, escuerzo, espinas de un abrojo, espuelas, 
estaquear, estar con el lino en parva, extrafiar la querencia, fardo de lana, fidelidad 
de borrego guacho, gajo que se astilla, gallina, gallina clueca, gallo que arrastra 
el ala, golondrinas en un alambre, gringo voltiao de un corcovo, griteria de ma- 
tones en una fiesta, guascas, guascazo en las caronas, guayaca vacia, hacer pica- 
dillo, hacienda, hombres unidos como para una carga, horizonte, huella, huevo de 
tero, huesito, humareda sobre el fuego, iglesia, indios, isoca, jeta de comisario, 
jilguero, jineta de sargento, juego de bombas trenzadas, juego de sogas de regalo, 
jugada ’e taba, lado del lazo, lazo, leche hervida, lechén, lechuza en la boca de la 
cueva, lento andar de potrillo frisén, liebre, lonja de rebenque, lonja mojada, 
macho de dos galopes, madrina ’e tropilla, madrinita, majada de lomos bayos, 
manada, manea, maneador, mancarrén, mangangds, Martin Fierro ante la par- 
tida, masa para hacer pasteles, masticacién de rumiante, matra, matrita, misa, 
mojarra, montonera de huesitos de difunto, mosca pa’ tasajo, muchachos casti- 
gados, mula de noria, negocio de turco, nota de cencerro, nube de tormenta, 
fiandd, fiandubay, ojos de pescado, ojos de ternero enlazado, oveja cuereada, 
paisano que acomoda sus coloreadas matras para dormir, paja de escoba, pdjaro 
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Such an undertone of flowing imagery contributes in various 
ways to the enrichment of the background and the intensification 
of the atmosphere. Naturally, some of the images are very simple, 
as in the following description of Don Segundo, where the similes 
potro, peludo, crin, in addition to emphasizing certain physical 
characteristics, serve to identify him with the primitive class he 
symbolizes: 


El pecho era vasto, las coyunturas huesudas como las de un potro . . . 
las manos gruesas y cuerudas como cascarén de peludo. . . . Para con- 
versar mejor habfase echado atrdés el chambergo de ala escasa, descu- 
briendo un flequillo cortado como crin a la altura de las cejas (pp. 19-20). 


Similarly, a comparison expresses the boy’s irrevocable decision to 
leave the house of his wizend-souled aunts: 


Las miré como se miran las guascas viejas que ya no se van a usar 
(p. 23). 


The author achieves conciseness by this procedure, as can readily 
be seen in various descriptions. In the following an uneasy, restless 
sleeper turns over in his bed in much the same manner as barbecued 
meat is turned on the spit: 


No hallaba postura y me removia como churrasco sobre la lefia, sin 
poder dar con el suefio . . . (p. 102). 


Another passage just as graphically describes the reverse situation: 
the suddenness of a young boy’s falling asleep upon his riding 
equipment is likened to mud dropping off cart wheels: 


de juncal, palenque, pampa, panza de una oveja recién cuereada, parva sobre un 
chingolo, pastizal naciente, patacén boliviano, patito recién salido del huevo, 
patos alrededor del bafiadero, patos recién desmaniados, pavo, peludo, perro 
frente a una vizcachera, perro que mira a la res volteada, pétalos de mirasol, 
pico de carancho, pingo, pollos acoquinados cuando hay tormenta, poste de que- 
bracho, potrillo muerto, potro, preso entre dos vigilantes, puma alzado en los 
pajales, pufiado de hormigas voladoras, quebrar coyunturas, quedarse con la 
pontizuela caida, quedarse pialao, queresas en un tajo, rancho, rebenque, remanso, 
retazo, rio, ropa de domingo, sangre de toro, sapo, sapo en el barro, sefiuelo, taba, 
t&ébano en la paleta, tasajo, tenaza cuando se arranca un clavo, tirar zapallos en 
una canasta de huevos, tordo en el Jomo, trigal, trigo, tronco volteado a hachazos, 
turco, yaguareté, yeguada cimarrona, vibora, vieja rezadora, vizcachera, vuelo de 
halc6n sobre un gallinero, zorro entrampao. 

5 Cf. also Don Segundo Sombra, p. 29: “El suefio cayé sobre mi, como una 
parva sobre un chingolo.” This is one of the images termed “falsely rustic” by 
Roberto F. Giusti. For this critic’s incisive analysis of the novel, see “Dos 
novelas del campo argentino,” in Nosotros, Afio XX, Tomo LIV, 125 ff. 
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Bajo un cobertizo de cinc tiré mis pilchas al suelo y me les dejé caer 
encima, como cae un pedazo de barro de una rueda de carreta (p. 57). 


And a dismantled cot is pictured as a sheep stripped of its hide: 


. echando, no sin tristeza, una mirada a mi cuartito y al catre, 
que quedaba desnudo y lamentable como una oveja cuereada (p. 42). 


At other times a humorous note is added to a passage, as when a 
pulpero, ministering to his customers from behind the iron grating, 
is described as winding his way among piles of disordered mer- 
chandise like cattle making a trail: 


Entre aquel cimulo de bultos, el pulpero se habia hecho un camino, 
como la hacienda hace una huella, y por el angosto espacio iba y volvia 
trayendo las copas, el tabaco, la yerba o las prendas de ensillar (p. 48). 


And the dancers rushing to choose their partners at a rustic dance 
are compared to thirsty cattle heading for a water hole: 


Un tropel se formé en el centro del salén, remolineé inquieto, se 
desparramé hacia las sillas, estorb4ndose como hacienda sedienta en una 
aguada (p. 69). 


In many cases, however, the image appears more involved, as 
in the following description of the narrator’s embarrassment when 
he is unable to help with the carneada. The reference is to the 
gaucho’s favorite game of taba, played with knucklebones of sheep, 
the two sides of the taba being used to characterize the ups and 
downs experienced by the apprentice in learning the trade: ° 


Mas apocado por mi ignorancia de carneador que por mi golpe de la 
mafiana, me fui de nuevo hacia adelante mascando rabia. Horas antes 
habfa visto el buen lado de la taba, cuando el chico de lo de don Feliciano 
miraba asombradamente mis pilchas y aposturas de resero; y no me 
habfa acordado que el huesito tenfa otra parte designado con un nombre 
desdoroso; ésa la vefa solo cuando mi impericia de bisofio se topaba con 
una de las tantas realidades del oficio (p. 55). 


Similarly, in one of Don Segundo’s philosophical asides a man’s 
journey through life is described by the use of a whole series of 
metaphors drawn from gaucho experience, the imagery finally cul- 
minating in the representation of hope as the cuarta,’ or additional 
yoke of oxen, that helps a man over the steep places: 


* Cf. also Don Segundo Sombra, p. 116: “No hay taba sin culo ni rodeo sin 
golpeados.” 

7 Cf. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos, art. cuarta: “En la 
regién chilplatense, cabalgadura o yunta de bueyes que se agrega al tiro ordinario 
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Tranco por tranco lo ampara una esperanza, que es la cuarta que lo 
ayuda en los repechos para ir caminando rumbo a su osamenta (p. 82). 


Thus Giiraldes’ images become an integral part of the work 
itself. Further examples of this fusion of imagery with subject 
matter are seen in such passages as the following, where the wild, 
graceful movements of a dance are likened to corcovos, and the 
flashing rhythm of the dancers becomes the crisscross, competitive 
challenges of the contrapuntos and decires of the traditional payadas: 


Las mudanzas adquirieron solturas de corcovo, comentando en 
sonantes contrapuntos el decir de los encordados (p. 73). 


In another passage, the swift moving gray clouds that follow a 
storm are compared to a herd of wild horses fleeing before a prairie 
fire: 


. vefamos avanzar, a toda carrera, largas hilachas de nubes grises, 
perdidas de rumbo como yeguada cimarrona ante el incendio de un pajal 
(p. 174). 


And clouds at sunset are extended over the horizon in much the 
same manner as a gaucho spreads his colored blankets: 


Atardecia. El cielo tendié unas nubes sobre el horizonte, como un 
paisano acomoda sus coloreadas matras para dormir (p. 101). 


If we look carefully at the pictures aroused in the author’s 
mind by certain abstractions or emotions, we find that they, too, 
are frequently illustrated and made vivid by imagery associated 
with life on the pampas. In the following passage describing the 
young cowboy’s gloomy thoughts after he has suffered a serious 
loss at a horse-race, matra is again the simile chosen, but this time 
it is a matra stained with blood from an irritating sore on the horse’s 
back. As is evident, the emotion is greatly intensified by this 
additional use of imagery within imagery: 


No importaba que el pensamiento lo tuviera medio dolorido, empa- 
pado de pesimismo, como queda empapada de sangre la matra que ha 
chupado el dolor de una matadura (p. 149). 


A reiterative procedure is found, also, in certain passages where 
a word is first used in its literal meaning and later with a figurative 


de los vehiculos, para ayudarle a subir las cuestas o salvar un mal paso.” Cf. 
also José Hernandez, Martin Fierro, ll. 127-130; “Viene el hombre ciego al mundo/ 
cuartidndolé la esperanza, /y a poco andar ya lo alcanzan / las desgracias a 
empujones.” 
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force. An example of such repetition is seen in the following use of 
desperdicios: 

R4pidamente abrié la panza [del borrego ], sacé a vueltas y revueltas 
el sebo de tripa, despojé el vientre de desperdicios. . . . 


—jPa eso me has llamao?—pregunté estipidamente inactivo, aver- 
gonzado de mis manos que colgaban también como desperdicios (p. 55). 


In much the same manner cangrejal is used as a metaphor after a 
detailed description has been given of an enormous crab-infested 
bog that has figured actively in the story. The narrator, recalling 
his near-tragic experiences on the edge of the bog, terms the star- 
pierced heavens a cangrejal of lights: 


Y miré para arriba. Otro cangrejal, pero de luces. . . . jQué canti- 
dad de estrellas! (p. 102). 


In this last example, in addition to intensifying the action, the 
imagery serves to heighten and expand the rather limited setting 
of the narrative. Another instance of this method of extending 
the native landscape is seen in the following passage describing a 
gaucho dance. The Argentine fields of waving wheat stand out as 
clearly as an etching: 


En eso, todos los rostros se volvieron hacia la puerta, al modo de un 
trigal que se arquea mirando viento abajo (p. 68). 


And the patches of flowering clover appear as real as the colorful 
skirts of the women dancers: 


Las-faldas femeninas se abrieron, mds suntuosas, y el percal lucié 
como pequefios campos de trébol florido, la fina tonalidad de su lujo 
agreste (p. 73). 


Similarly, by the magic of imagery, the tender blades of a pasture 
ground sprout forth erect and green: 


. no habfa cosa en el campo que no esperara uno de esos cha- 
parrones que primero lo apampan a uno por violencia, para después 
dejarlo derechito como un pastizal naciente (p. 173). 


Certain aspects of local life and customs are revealed only 
through their use in images. Such for example are the references 
to the ubiquitous Turkish peddler, carrying his wares on his back: 


Como un turco me eché a la espalda recado y ropa (p. 25); 


to the inexperienced gringo who is thrown from a horse: 
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El caburé cayé p’atrés como gringo voltiao de un corcovo (p. 82); 
and to the bands of ragged, mud-colored, taciturn Indians: 


Veniamos todos como indios de desarrapados, barrosos y taciturnos 
(p. 177). 


Even the favorite gaucho delicacy, the dulce de alfajor,* composed 
of two superimposed pastry rounds with a filling of dulce de leche, 


appears as an image for describing the closeness of riders and steers 
at a round-up: 


. sacdbamos de golpe los animales apretados entre los dos. Era 
indtil que quisieran buscar el campo o sentarse; iban como dulce de 
alfajor entre sus tapas de masa y ni siquiera pensaban en zafarse (p. 115). 


In addition to lending atmosphere, the image sometimes re- 
echoes certain characteristic themes or emphasizes the symbolical, 
spiritual meaning of the book. A notable example of this practice 
is seen in the following passage where the thought is clinched by the 
use of the simile madrina de tropilla.* 


Si sos gaucho en de veras, no has de mudar, porque andequiera que 
vayas, irds con tu alma por delante como madrina ’e tropilla (p. 184). 


Conversely, episodes and incidents on the pampas are many 
times illustrated by an abstraction or by a conception of ideas. 
The following passage, for example, complements faithfully the 
simile reflected above: 


Goyo y yo abrimos la tranquera del corral, dejando salir las tropillas 
que pronto hicieron familia, cada cual con su madrina, cuyo cencerro les 
sirve de voluntad (p. 44). 


Similarly, other everyday experiences are given a poetic and un- 
expected turn by the use of a bold, unusual metaphor drawn from 
a literary subject, as for instance, the following uses of figures drawn 
from punctuation: 


Las espuelas resonaron en coro, trazando en el suelo sus puntos 
suspensivos. .. . 

Por primera vez el capatas daba una orden y esto era como un 
paréntesis abierto para el arreo (p. 44). 


* Cf. Santamaria, op. cit., art. alfajor. 

* Op. cit., art. madrina: “En Sur América, animal cualquiera que sirve de 
guia a otros; como el que lleva el cencerro en la recua; el buey, en la yunta; el 
caballo al que se rabiata un cerril para desbravario, etc.” 
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The cultured, trained mind of the author, as well as the primitive 
gaucho emotions that he carried ever within him," is felt in many 
poetic passages. A striking one is the description of a group of 
reseros on the eve of their departure as they sit silently around a fire 
sipping mate. The ashes from the smoldering embers and the vast 
expanse of the plains outside are reflected in the silence of this 
moody circle: 


Breves palabras cafan como cenizas de pensamientos internos. Esté- 
bamos embargados por pequefias preocupaciones respecto a la tropilla o 
los aperos, y era como si el horizonte, que nos iba a preceder en la marcha, 
se hiciera presente por el silencio (p. 76). 


And the hardships encountered on the pampas are given dramatic 
emphasis by another artistic metaphor: 


Seis dias mds anduvimos, entre frios y mojaduras, rondando casi 
todas las noches nuestro arreo, siempre matrero, cruzando barriales y 
pantanos, juntando cansancio de a camadas y apildndolo en nuestros 
nervios (p. 177). 


Next to the figures drawn from gaucho activities, the prevailing 
group of images are those taken from local animal life. Appar- 
ently the pampas were forever in the consciousness of Giiiraldes, 
permeating his innermost thoughts and providing a close affinity 
between imagery and the themes he wished to emphasize. Thus, 
a large stew pot surrounded by teakettles is compared to a wild 
ostrich surrounded by its young: 


. el fogén, bajo cuya campana tomé lugar la olla, rodeada de 
pavas como un fiandd por sus charabones (p. 30). 


Similarly, the gauchos around the cockpit are like ducks around a 
pond: 
Nos acomodamos en el redondel, como patos alrededor del bafiadero 


(p. 86). 


And the pulpero leaning over the counter to listen to the request of a 
customer is like a dog before a viscacha hole: 


El pulpero se agachaba para escuchar el pedido, como perro frente a 
una vizcachera (p. 91). 


1° Cf. Giiiraldes’ reference to himself in the dedication of Don Segundo 
Sombra: “Al gaucho que lIlevo en mi, sacramente, como la custodia lleva la 
hostia.”’ 
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In still another passage, the avidity with which the cowboys pounce 
upon an injured horse in order to salvage its hide is likened to that 
of the voracious caranchos: 


. cafmos como caranchos sobre la victima, que el duefio tuvo que 
degollar, y yo por las botas, otros por las lonjas, hicimos negocio dejaéndolo 
pelado al finadito en un santiamén (p. 177). 


The most recurrent single image in the book, however, is that 
of water. Besides the three passages already noted, where the 
narrator is seated on the banks of a river or a lake, away from the 
rest of the world, there are other instances that indicate the par- 
ticular attraction that water held for Giiiraldes. Such similes as 
these are interspersed throughout his work: 


. . . Yo sufrfa por todo, como un agua sensible al declive, al viento, 
al sol y a la hojita del sauce llor6n que le tajea el lomo (p. 173). 

. . » Y esperamos con calma, que se nos fuera acercando la noche, 
poco a poco, como una cosa grande y mansa en la que nos f{bamos a ir 


suavecito, ‘e costillas, como un rio que va gozando su carrerita de olvido 
y comodidad (p. 178). 


The peculiar power of water is likewise sensed in the author’s re- 
peated image remanso, as used, for example, in the passage already 
quoted (p. 18), emphasizing Don Segundo’s powerful fascination 
upon the young boy. Similarly, remanso is also used to describe 
the strange, bittersweet attraction that a cleared dance hall holds 
for a young gaucho: 


Intimidados, a pesar de nuestros alardes, nos asomamos al recinto 
antes lleno de bolsas, maquinarias y cueros, entonces preparado con 
ostentacién de l4mparas, velas, candiles y banderitas. . . . El centro 
despejado y limpio, asustaba y atrafa como un remanso (p. 67). 


And, finally, in still another passage there is reflected in the simile 
remanso an individual’s peace and happiness upon the realization 
that he has reached his destined goal: 


Como un arroyo que se encuentra con un remanso, daba vueltas y 
me sentia profundo, lleno de una pesada quietud (p. 189). 


As has been previously indicated, Giiiraldes frequently intensi- 
fies and makes graphic various aspects of the setting and action by 
the use of elaborated metaphor. Among his most notable series of 
extended images are those describing a boliche (pp. 48-49), a dance 
(pp. 68-70), a feria (pp. 93-94), a poor ranch (p. 98), and the sand 
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dunes (p. 110). Emotions, with their various aspects and changes, 
are likewise portrayed and emphasized by the use of a series of 
images, one of the most involved being that which pictures the 
young gaucho’s consternation when he learns of his unexpected 
inheritance (pp. 181-184). Other series picture the young man’s 
return home (p. 185) and his mental reactions to his new position 
as a patrén (p. 189). Indeed, one of the main emotional themes in 
Don Segundo Sombra—the gaucho’s conception of freedom and 
liberty which impels him to lead a life of independence and indi- 
vidualism—is pictured with overwhelming vividness in a series of 
images: 

. . . En mi condicién anterior, nunca me ocupé de mi nacimiento; 
guacho y gaucho me parecia lo mismo, porque entend{fa que ambas cosas 
significaban ser hijo de Dios, del campo y de uno mismo. Asif hubiese 
sido hijo legitimo, el hecho de poder llevar un nombre que indicara un 
rango y una familia me hubiera parecido una reduccién de libertad; algo 
asi como cambiar el destino de una nube por el de un 4rbol, esclavo de la 
raiz prendida a unos metros de tierra (p. 186). 


The narrative is enhanced also by two allegorical stories told 
by Don Segundo, one relating how Dolores won Consuelo and both 
lived happily forever afterwards—‘‘con la felicidad que ella habia 
ganao por bonita y él por corajudo” (p. 84), the other explaining 
why “Miseria y Pobreza son cosas de este mundo” (p. 158). 

This inclusion of genuine folkloric elements, together with the 
repeated use of colloquial expressions based on local materials and 
customs, further establishes the authenticity and realism of the 
period that Giiiraldes recreates. That many of these colloquial 
expressions are figurative in meaning serves to knit still closer the 
imagery and the subject-matter of the book. Giiiraldes retains, 
for example, the imagery of the native speech in the humorous 
passage where an old acquaintance of Don Segundo’s refers to a 
scar on his own face as the local bird bicho-feo, singing to him each 
morning: 

Y un dfa por probarnos, jugando, me dejaste de recuerdo este pajarito 
que me canta todas las mafianas: jbicho-feo!, jbicho-feo! ™ (p. 96). 


"1 Cf. Saubidet, Vocabulario y refranero criollo, art. bemteveo: “‘Bienteveo. . . . 
Ave de unos diez a quince centimetros de alto, lomo pardo, pecho y cola amarillos 
y una mancha blanca en la cabeza como una vincha y casquete negro. .. . 
También se le dice bicho feo. Hacerle un bemteveo a una persona: pegarle un tajo 
en la cara, hacerle un barbijo. Te voy a poner un benteveo pa’ que cante todos los 
dias.” 
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The gaucho phrase pitar del juerte, originally used with regard to 
the black Brazilian tobacco that few could smoke with impunity, 
is employed in Don Segundo Sombra in its extended colloquial 
meaning of “suffering some kind of hard punishment”’: 


Si un hombre cargara con palabras como las de Paula, “pitarfamos 
del juerte” juntos * (p. 137). 


Other passages using picturesque colloquial expressions that involve 
imagery are the following: * 


Para ganarle el “lao de las casas al mayor,” me acerqué a su caballo, 
le bajé el recado “ (p. 27). 

. . » los m&s quedarfan de seguro en sus ranchos “haciendo sebo” ** 
(p. 34). 

Ya esté tomada la actitud y no queda mds que hacer “pata ancha” ** 
(p. 37). 

En fin, habfa que hinchar la panza y aguantar la cinchada "’ (p. 38). 

Usté nos ha resultao un chancho que no da tocino "* (p. 67). 

— jCompafiero, no ha visto el venao?—me interpelaba un paisano, 
bien montado en un oscurito escarceador, refiriéndose a que est&4bamos 
en ayunas © (p. 113). 


” Cf. Hilario Ascasubi, Paulino Lucero, ll. 137-138: “Les haremos, sin duda, / 
pitar del juerte.” 

Further examples of figurative gaucho jargon in Don Segundo Sombra are: 
a las cansadas, andar como relé de rico, andar de florcita, andar en la mala, 
boliarle a uno parao, darle una manito, estar de mala pata, estar uno en las 
Gltimas humeadas del pucho, estar o andar uno fresco, flor del pago, hacer cancha 
a alguien, hacer la mafiana, hacer la tarde, hacer sonar a azotes, hacerle un dentre, 
latones, llevérsela de arriba, mostrar uno la hilacha, perder los estribos, sacudirse 
el polvo sobre los bastos, no ser uno de arriar con las riendas. 

“4 Saubidet, op. cit., art. ganar: “Ganarle el lado de las casas. Conquistar la 
simpatia de una persona.” 

18 Tbid., art. hacer: “Hacer sebo. No hacer nada, criar gordura, haraganear.”’ 
Cf. José Hernandez, Martin Fierro, |. 450: “fbamos a hacer jabén.” 

% Saubidet, op. cit., art. hacer: “Hacer pata ancha. Afrontar un peligro. 
La expresién ha de tener su origen en que haciendo pata ancha, la planta del pie 
bien afirmada y los pies bien separados, se puede resistir el empuje o ataque de 
un contrario, asegurando asi mucho mejor el equilibrio.” Cf. Hernandez, Martin 
Fierro, ll. 77-78: “El que se tiene por hombre / donde quiera hace pata ancha.” 

17 Cf. Saubidet, op. cit., art. hinchar: “Hinchar la barriga. Costumbre que 
tiene la mayoria de los caballos de campo y que consiste en que al ser ensillados, 
hinchan la barriga y la endurecen para luego ablandarla una vez cinchados, de 
manera que la cincha quede floja y no los moleste.” 

8 Cf. Santamaria, op. cit., art. chancho: “Chancho que no da manteca, se dice 
en Chile, del miserable, tacafio.” 

19 Cf. Saubidet, op. cit., art. venado: “Andar venao, andar en ayunas.” Ibid., 
art. matar: “Matar el venado. Luego de cebarse el mate tomar el primero que se 
sirve. Tome amigo, mate el venao.” 
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Ahi quedamos todos un rato, como pan que no se vende ™ (p. 119). 

. . .» Yo tengo que quedar como peludo de regalo en estas casas, 
donde ni conocidos tengo * (p. 130). 

El buen paisano olvida flojeras, hincha el lomo a los sinsabores y 
endereza a la suerte que le aguarda * (p. 139). 

Sobre el pucho, se lo conté al Maistro (p. 150). 

—Vea, Don—contesté sobre el pucho—* (p. 165). 

. no le he firmao contrato nenguno, pa que venga tomando velas 

en este entierro * (p. 155). 

. . » pero al viejo picaro no le convenfan esos recuerdos y, haciéndose 
el chancho rengo, pidié premiso pa pasar * (p. 158). 

Por otra parte, hacia afios les habfa hecho la cruz ** (p. 185). 


The gaucho’s inherent use of figurative speech is demonstrated, 
too, in an anecdote related by Giiiraldes (pp. 36-37) and in the 
phraseology of the witty, and frequently off-color, retrucos that 
enliven the informal gatherings of the rugged men of the pampas. 


2° Ibid., art. como: “Como pan que no se vende o harina que no se amasa. 
Andar asi significa permanecer inactivo, sin despertar el interés de nadie.” Santa- 
maria, op. cit., art. pan: “Andar o estar como pan que no se vende. Expresién 
que en la Argentina indica estar fuera de su centro, donde no cabe, o no es bien 
recibido; como perro de otro barrio, como perro en barrio ajeno.”” Cf. Hernandez, 
La vuelta de Martin Fierro, ll. 429-432: “el que es gaucho esto lo entiende / y ha 
de entender si le digo, / que and4bamos con mi amigo / como pan que no se 
vende.” 

% Cf. Saubidet, op. cit., art. caer: “Caer como peludo de regalo. Liegar de 
visita sin avisar, cuando menos se le espera, a destiempo.” 

* Tbid., art. hinchar: “Hinchar el lomo. Endurecer el lomo un potro al 
sentirse ensillado o al ser montado por el jinete. Lo hace en sefial de rebeldia.” 
Cf. Herndndez, Martin Fierro, ll. 427-429: “Y es lo pior de aquel enriedo / que 
si uno anda hinchando el lomo / ya se le apean como plomo.” 

% Saubidet, op. cit., art. pucho; “Punta que queda del cigarro que se ha 
fumado. . . . Sobre el pucho: prontitud con que se hace una cosa, al instante, en 
seguida. Encender en el pucho: lograr nueva ventaja o complacencia apenas 
acabada la primera.” ‘ 

* Santamaria, op. cit., art. vela: ““No tener uno vela en un entierro. No tener 
incumbencia en un asunto.”’ 

25 Saubidet, op. cit., art. hacerse: ““Hacerse el chancho rengo. Hacerse el tonto, 
el desentendido.” Cf. Herndndez, Martin Fierro, ll. 1703-1704: “yo sé hacerme 
el chancho rengo / cuando la cosa lo esige.” Ascasubi, Santos Vega, ll. 3980- 
3982: “pero a las tuyas me atengo, / por ver si hablds la verdé /o te hacés el 
chancho rengo.”’ 

% Saubidet, op. cit., art. hacerle: ““Hacerle la cruz a algo o alguien. Darlo 
por perdido, renunciar a ello. Cortar la relacién con una persona por alguna 
falta suya de correccién y delicadeza.” Cf. Estanislao del Campo, Fausto, |. 263: 
“En fin, ya le hice la cruz.” 
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Examples of such repartee are in the following passage: ” 


—Lindo el bayito—dije a un hombre que se acababa de apear cerca 
mio—; ha de ser de conseguir, dentrando al pueblo. 
—jAzotes!—refa el paisano—. jY su moro? 
—Medio dispuesto p’al dentro. Pero jqué va a hacer con una desgracia 
en el lomo? 
—jAnde esta la desgracia? 
—Un servidor—dije sefialdndome el pecho. 
—Este sf que es giieno—dijo un viejito flaco, acodillando su cebruno 
petizén, que no se movié mas que un fardo de lana. 
—jAhaé! . . . jPonderan la juria ’el sapo!—rié el del bayo. 
—No te fiés, muchacho . .. , no te fiés de los gallos qu’entran a la 
rifia dando el anca—aconsejé el viejo (pp. 106-107). 


Another feature of the traditional speech of the gaucho is his 
use of proverbs, many of which stem from old Spanish versions.** 
The sententious statements employed by Giiiraldes appear to be 
mostly formulated by him, but they reflect faithfully this tendency 
of the gaucho to philosophize and to speak in parables. The 
following list of proverbial allusions in Don Segundo Sombra, some 
containing imagery, others used as comparisons in the narrative, 
reveals to what extent these philosophical thoughts are associated 
with figurative speech. It will be noticed, too, that they are often 
expressed in learned, cultivated language, though dealing with 
primitive gaucho experiences—another example of the two-sided 
Giiiraldes manner: 


No ha de ser tan fiero el diablo como lo pintan * (p. 19). 
. es giieno no querer volar antes de criar bien las alas ® (p. 28). 
. siendo la fatiga el mejor de los colchones, me eché envuelto en 
mi poncho sobre la lona desnuda y dspera, sin cuidarme de mimos (p. 29). 


27For other retrucos and semi-veiled insults containing imagery see Don 
Segundo’ Sombra, pp. 20-21, 28, 32, 47, 49, 51, 53, 66, 67, 69-71, 75, 93, 95-96. 

28 Cf. Ricardo Rojas, La literatura argentina. Los gauchescos, I, Buenos 
Aires, 1938, 310: ‘“Tipos cldsicos en su especie son los proverbios, las sentencias y 
las adivinanzas. Casi todos ellos reconocen una procedencia espafiola y parecen 
vivir de la vida misma del lenguaje. Pero halldndose tan ligados a la realidad 
geografica y humana, al sobrevivir por trasplante, cobran timbre de raza y 
colorido de ambiente que los regionaliza en cada pais. Y éstos que creemos 
espafioles fueron antes latinos, célticos, ardbigos, judios, griegos, s4nscritos. . . . 
Su color regional suele consistir en el cambio de una palabra, de una inflexién y 
aun del propésito con que el pueblo lo aplica en sus discursos.” 

2° Sbarbi, Diccionario de refranes, adagios, proverbios de la lengua espajiola, 
Madrid, 1922, art. feo: ““No es tan feo el diablo como lo pintan.” 

% Cf. Ibid., art. ala: “Eso es lo mismo que querer volar sin alas.”’ 
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La quinta [yegua ] fué trigo de otra chacra ™ (p. 32). 
Esa isoca no me harfa dafio porque ya estaba en parva mi lino (p. 35). 


jA otro perro con ese hueso! jBuen nacido me habia salido en la 
cruz.” 


Desconsolado ante este programa, murmuré a titulo de mdxima: 
“Una cosa es cantar solo y otra cosa es con guitarra” ™ (p. 55). 

No serfa mal arrimar un poquito de lefia a ese fuego (p. 66). 

A un pantano cayé un ciego creyendo subir a un cerro (p. 77). 

Conoef un pialador que de apurao se enredaba en la presilla (p. 77). 

Habfa sido como mosca pa’l tasajo (p. 77). 

La casa es la casa, en cualquier parte que esté y por pobre que sea 
(p. 101). 

El hombre que sale solo, debe golver solo * (p. 101). 

No hay desayuno mejor que un porrazo para envalentonar el cuerpo 
(p. 111). 

No hay taba sin culo ni rodeo sin golpeados (p. 116). 

Con raz6n dice el refrén que ‘‘no hay golpeado que dé con las casas” 
(p. 131). 

No hay querencia mejor que el lomo de sus caballos para un resero, 
ni cama mds acomodadita que sus jergas y sus pellones. ‘No necesito 
mah’embras que mis pulgas,” me dije (p. 131). 

—jPero si usté no lleva culpa! 

—No le hace, Don. A lo hecho, pecho * (p. 137). 

También el barro se pega en las patas del que quiere caminar (p. 139). 

jReventé la yegua el lazo! (p. 152). 

Asi lo hizo, pensando que al fin todo lazo se corta y que su felicidé 
habia terminado * (p. 153). 

Pero los afios, pa’l que se divierte, juyen pronto (p. 153). 

Ansina como no hay caminos sin repechos, no hay suerte sin des- 
gracias ” (p. 156). 

Un gaucho de a pie es buena cosa para ser tirada al zanjén de las 
basuras (p. 159). 


% Cf. Ibid., art. harina: “Esa es harina de otro costal.” 

* Correas, Vocabulario de refranes, Madrid, 1924, p. 56: “A otro perro con 
ese hueso, que éste ya est4 roido.” 

% Cf. Sbarbi, op. cit., art. cosa: “Otra cosa es con guitarra, o con sotana. 
Locucién figurada y familiar con que se denota que en circunstancias distintas a 
las en que nos encontramos, se obraria de diversa manera.’’ 

* Cf. Marqués de Santillana, Refranes que dicen las viejas tras el fuego, in 
Mayans y Siscar, Origenes de la lengua espafiola, Madrid, 1873, p. 169: “Quien 
solo come su gallo, solo ensille su caballo.” 

% Sbarbi, op. cit., art. pecho: “A lo hecho, pecho. Expresién con la cual se 
da a entender que no hay mds remedio que conformarse con lo que ya ha sucedido.” 

* Cf. Herndndez, Martin Fierro, ll. 263-264: “jNo hay tiempo que no se 
acabe / ni tiento que no se corte!” 

87 Cf. Sbarbi, op. cit., art. camino: “En largo camino, por fuerza ha de haber 
barranco.” 
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La necesidad, dicen, tiene cara de hereje y no andaba yo en trances de 
mostrarme mas delicado de lo que era ® (p. 160). 
. . . la pampa es un callején'sin salida para el flojo (p. 173). 
De la muerte no voy a pasar ® (p. 173). 
. no tengo condicién de vibora p’andar mudando pelechos, ni 
mejorando el traje “ (p. 184). 
Iguales son las fortunas de un matrimonio moreno—rié—. Yo soy 


un cajetilla agauchao y vos, dentro ’e poco, vah’ a ser un gaucho acaje- 
tillao “ (p. 188). 


The foregoing passages and references show that Giiiraldes was 
true to the gaucho tradition in his treatment of imagery as mani- 
fested in allegory, proverbs, and other popular forms of expression. 
He was able to interpret the spirit and life of the pampas with 
sympathy and authority, not only because he knew them well, but 
also because he was a trained and gifted artist. The great differ- 
ence between the primitive theme of the novel and the cultivated 
literary style of the author is in most cases skillfully reconciled by 
the running imagery, sometimes symbolically emphasizing or inter- 
preting certain aspects of the thought or theme, sometimes adding 
atmosphere and reality to the scene. Moreover, it is chiefly by the 
use of imagery that Giiiraldes transformed the prosaic everyday 
life of the gaucho into an artistic narrative possessing rare poetic 
and aesthetic qualities. 


. Eunice JOINER GATES 
Texas Christian University 


%8 Correas, op. cit., p. 260: “La necesidad tiene cara de hereje. Dicese con 
donaire traduciendo el latino al sonido de las palabras necessitas caret lege.” 

3® Modelled on the horse-breaker’s sententious statement, “‘del suelo no voy 
a pasar,” also used in the text. 

Cf. Sbarbi, op. cit., art. culebra: “Dejar como la culebra, el habito viejo. 
Desechar los vestidos usados por otros nuevos.” 

“ Cf. Correas, op. cit., p. 157: “Dijo la graja al negro cuervo: ‘Quitate alld, 
negro.” ” 








DATA FOR THE CHRONOLOGY 
OF THETA AND JOTA 


HE classic studies of Cuervo and Ford (R. J. Cuervo, ‘‘Disquisi- 
ciones sobre antigua ortograffa y pronunciaci6én castellanas,” 
Revue Hispanique, 1895, II, 1 ff., and 1898, V, 273 ff.; J. D. M. Ford, 
The Old Spanish Sibilants, in [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, 1900, VII, 1-182, concern themselves, in so far as the 
element of time is involved, chiefly though not exclusively with the 
beginnings of the sound-changes which have yielded two of the 
chief traits of the Castilian dialect: the sounds of theta and jota.' 

These beginnings are now set, with minor qualifications, at the 
opening of the sixteenth century rather than during the later half 
(as Cuervo and Ford believed) by the very great authority of 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, whose opinions on the problem in its 
larger aspects, as expressed in successive editions of his Manual de 
gramatica histérica espafiola, have undergone a certain variation and 
expansion, without, however, having at any time come into com- 
plete conformity with those of Cuervo or Ford. In fact, the 
direction of change has, roughly, been one of progressive divergence 
from them. Perhaps the Spanish scholar has had continuously in 
mind, for the history of theta, the material and arguments of his 
Cantar de Mio Cid, I, § 55, wherein early, that is, pre-classical, 
examples of the equivalence of ¢ and d with z are offered. Yet 
those from Berceo (from the BAE edition?) mostly become invalid 
when compared with other texts, and trustworthy early illustrations 
of z for d (e.g., juzgar for judgar) are hard to come upon.’ It is 
certainly hazardous to deny that there were occasional instances of 
the “interdental” pronunciation before 1550, but that the relatively 
few illustrations thus far adduced should prove that such was the 
normal usage is less reasonable. 

Not without interest is it to record the passages of the Manual 
wherein the author allows us to behold how, over a period of some 
thirty-five years, he has steadily enlarged and improved his original 
statements. 

1 Cf. Cuervo, loc. cit., pp. 39, 59, 60; Ford, loc. cit., pp. 97-98, 157. 


2 Yet see Ford, loc. cit., p. 98, note; H. Gavel, Essai sur l’évolution de la 
prononciation du castillan ... , Paris, 1920, p. 263, note. 
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First edition, 1904, § 35, 2 and 3: 


{la ¢ sorda y la z sonora,] cuya pronunciacién podria representarse 
por t* y d*. . . se confundieron a partir del siglo XVII en uno solo 
sordo, perdiéndose el sonoro ...ambas consonantes [la ortografia 
moderna] las pronuncia igualmente, con z actual, que probablemente es 
igual a la ¢ antigua. 


For z sorda and jg sonora the statement is: “Hoy ambas fricativas 
han desaparecido y han sido sustituidas por un sonido tinico, el de la 
actual, desconocida a la lengua antigua.” 


Second edition, 1905, § 35, 2 and 3: 


[la ¢ sorda y la z sonora,] cuya pronunciacién podria representarse por 
t* y d® . . . se confundieron a partir del siglo XVII en uno solo sordo, 
perdiéndose el sonoro . . . [Hoy] ambas consonantes se pronuncian 
igualmente, con z actual siempre sorda, que acaso es igual a la ¢ antigua. 


For z sorda and jg sonora remark is limited to the following: 


Hoy ambas fricativas se han confundido en un sonido tinico sordo, el de 
la j actual, desconocida a la lengua antigua. [And finally, by way of 
summary (§ 35, 6)] la fecha de esta revolucién fonética [that is, the loss of 
the sonority which formerly characterized the pronunciation of s, z, j, and 


g| cae en el perfodo cldsico de la literatura, en las postrimerias del siglo 
XVI. 


Third edition, 1914. 


This edition, which we have not seen, contains, according to the 
author’s prefatory remark to the fourth edition of 1918, muy 
escasas reformas. It may therefore be considered to repeat the 
statements of the second edition. : 


Fourth edition, 1918, § 35 bis, 1 and 2: 


{la ¢ sorda y la z sonora,] cuya pronunciacién podria ser la de 6 y z 
{the latter approximately like th in the], . . . se confundieron a partir del 
siglo XVII en uno solo sordo, perdiéndose el sonoro. . . . [Hoy] ambas 
consonantes se pronuncian igualmente con z actual siempre sorda, que 
acaso es igual a la ¢ antigua. [The statement with respect to z, j, and g 
is like that of the second edition, except that the words fricativo velar are 
inserted between tinico and sordo. Yet the summary of sub-section 6 
injects a qualification which is new] La fecha de esta revolucién fonética, 
por lo que respecta a la lengua literaria, cae en el perfodo clasico de la 
literatura, en las postrimerias del siglo X VI. 


Fifth edition, 1925, § 35 bis, 2 and 3: 
The statements of the fourth edition are repeated here. 
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Sixth edition, 1941, § 35 bis, 2 and 3: 


La lengua antigua distinguia también la ¢ sonora de la z sonora, cuya 
pronunciacién tuvo que ser originariamente africada, o sea una oclusién 
seguida de una fricacién, que podfan Boyne por &, cuasi ts, para la 
¢, y 2, cuasi ds, para la z antigua. . 

A comienzos del siglo XVI ya se Rao en muchas regiones de la 
peninsula la pronunciacién interdental, simplemente fricativa 6 y 2: 
placa, hazer. Ambos sonidos se confundieron a partir del siglo XVII en 
uno solo sordo, perdiéndose el sonoro. [Hoy] ambas consonantes se 
pronuncian iguales, con z actual siempre sorda, que acaso es igual a la ¢ 
del siglo XVI. [For z, j, and g]: A comienzos del siglo XVI se documenta 
ya una pronunciacién velar, la z pronunciada como la moderna j, y la j 
como sonora. A comienzos del siglo XVII se hace preponderante la con- 
fusién de ambas fricativas en un sonido fricativo velar sordo, el de la j 
actual, desconccida a la lengua medieval. [In the resumen following 
(§ 35 bis, 6) one reads again]: La fecha de esta revolucién fonética, por lo 
que respecta a la lengua literaria, cae en el perfodo clasico de la literatura, 
en las postrimerias del siglo XVI... . La confusién, pues, se hace 
dominante hacia 1550 en la mitad sur de Espafia. Obedece a un vasto 
movimiento fonético, no sélo castellano, sino muy general: las fricativas 
8, z yj (en grafia fonética z z y 2) se ensordecen, a la vez que en Castilla y 
Andalucia, en los dialectos asturiano, leonés, y alto aragonés.‘ 


Seventh edition, 1944, § 35 bis, 2 and 3: 


The statements of the sixth edition are reprinted here. 

So much for the rise of the sounds in question. There is, how- 
ever, another side to the matter: by what time had the new sounds 
established themselves as the dominant ones in Castile, or, to put 
the question differently, when did the antecedent sounds disappear 
before their successors? As will have been observed, Menéndez 
Pidal says merely “a partir del siglo XVII” for theta (Manual, § 35, 2 


* Abandonment, partially and temporarily, of the unorthodox position of the 
fourth and fifth editions dates back at least as early as the second edition of the 
Origenes del espafiol, 1929, p. 576, where one reads: “El sonido antiguo de ¢, ad- 
vierte con razén A. Castro (Romania, LIV, 1928, pag. 126) que no debe repre- 
sentarse por el signo fonético @, que es su valor moderno, pues antiguamente debié 
ser africada linguo-dental.” 

* The theory of the relative antiquity of the thela is espoused by Gavel, pp. 
279, 285. It is hard to accept his argument (p. 271) that the statements of the 
very numerous writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can be dis- 
missed because (he says) grammarians repeat one another (true as it is) and be- 
cause of their lack of exactness. There are simply too many statements by too 
many writers from too many countries. It costs equal effort to accept his reason- 
ing (p. 272) that early confusion of s and ¢ means that ¢ could not have maintained 
its initial dental element. 
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or 35 bis, 2) and speaks even more vaguely of jota. To be sure, 
Cuervo (loc. cit., p. 29) says categorically, but without further 
reference or justification, “la diferencia de pronunciaci6én entre 
nuestras dos letras [¢, z] desaparecié completamente en la primera 
mitad del siglo XVII.” It might be deduced from the statement of 
Owen (Ford, loc. cit., p. 156), who is earlier in date than writers 
quoted by Cuervo, that the velar pronunciation of z, 7, g (+ e¢, 4), 
was already customary at the outset of the seventeenth century. 
The lack of agreement of succeeding writers of the period is, how- 
ever, disconcerting. In 1659 the French grammarian Des Roziers 
declares that there was not at that time complete uniformity in the 
matter, though the velar sound enjoyed the greater favor (see 
Gavel, Essai . . . , pp. 448-449). 

Suspecting that data might be gleaned from those authors of 
grammatical treatises who were active in the second and less studied 
half of the seventeenth century and the first quarter of the following 
one, mention of these preceptists being mostly absent from previous 
discussions, we have turned for the purposes of our study to such 
sources of information. Repetition of traditional statement, 
whatever its lack of agreement with actual practice, however 
glaringly plagiaristic, is not a fault of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century textbook authors only. Successive editions of one and the 
same work remain textually unaltered over appreciable periods. 
Thus Oudin’s Grammaire in the print of 1670 repeats the rulings of 
the earliest (?) version of 1597, to judge by the excerpts from the 
latter in La Vifiaza (Biblioteca histérica de la filologia castellana, col. 
921), and Claude Lancelot’s Nowvelle méthode, sixth edition, 1687, 
retains the dicta of the first of 1660. 

_ A “complete” list of such treatises for the years concerning us, 
or for that matter for any period, would have been both useful and 
probably iacomplete. Only for dictionaries has there been an 
attempt at forming such. The compilation of Sr. Gili y Gaya 
(Diccionario de diccionarios de los siglos XVI y XVII), announced 
as in press by D. Alonso (La lengua poética de Géngora, Parte primera, 
Madrid, 1935, p. 49, note), has not, to our knowledge, appeared— 
and new items present themselves most unexpectedly. Even 
though not of the decades examined by us, the Vocabulario para 
fdcilmente y brievemente deprender a leer, escribir y hablar la lengua 
castellana, Paris, 1561, of F. Huillery, of which the significance is not 
noted by the author of a recent essay,’ now arises to occupy the 


5 See José Sanchez, “Evolution of the Spanish Dictionary,” Hispania, 1944, 
XXVII, 133. 
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position of first Spanish grammar to appear in France, a position 
hitherto adjudicated to the Parfaite méthode, Paris, 1596, of N. 
Charpentier. Of the not numerous works which were printed after 
1650 there has not been accessible to us the omnibus volume of 
James Howell (A new English Grammar .... Also another Gram- 
mar of the Spanish or Castilian Toung, with som special remarks upon 
the Portugues dialect . . . , London, 1662), of which the importance 
is lessened when one recalls that the author’s acquaintance with 
Spain had terminated by 1625. Equally valuable (and also inac- 
cessible to us) might be the data of Carlos Rodriguez, Linguae 
Hispanicae Compendium, Copenhagen, 1662 (the extracts in Vifiaza 
are indeterminate); of Pedro Bonet, Arte para aprender a leer, 
escrivir y hablar la lengua francesa, Le6én de Francia, 1672; and of 
Pedro Vilet, Gramdtica francesa, Zaragoza, 1673; as well as of the 
Gramdtica espatiola of Josef Faustino Perles y Campos, N4poles, 
1689. 

What is true of Howell is perhaps equally true of some of the 
authorities quoted, namely, that their opinions were set down at 
dates much subsequent to those for which they were valid—a 
serious matter for him who draws conclusions concerning an age of 
change. Our detective work has not unearthed many data on the 
lives or travels of the grammarians cited below. 

The history of Arnaldo de la Porte, for example, is unknown to 
us. Claude Lancelot (c. 1615-1695) apparently was never in 
Spain. He was a respected schoolmaster, a member of the Port 
Royal group, whose establishment was well and favorably known. 
Lancelot has to his credit grammars of several languages (Latin, 
Greek, Italian, Spanish) and it is not too bold to assume that his 
information would be fairly accurate. Of the Sieur de Ferrus we 
have thus far unearthed no bits of information. The acquaintance 
with Spanish of John Stevens (died 1726), whose industry as a 
translator does not call for attention by us, may have resulted from 
his father’s brief visit in Spain. Of Captain John himself it may 
safely be stated only that he had been in Portugal, where he spent 
three years as a member of the British army.* From his journal 
(p. 55 of the edition cited) it appears also that he served as chaplain 
to the Spanish ambassador to England, Pedro Ronquillo. In such 
circles he could have improved his knowledge of Spanish. That of 
the abbé de Vayrac could scarcely have been superficial. Practi- 


*See The Journal of John Stevens ... , edited by Robert H. Murray, 
Oxford, 1912, p. ix. 
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cally the sole item of information about him is that he sojourned in 
Spain for twenty-five years, returing to Paris about 1710.’ 

The statements of Arnaldo de la Porte (1659), Claude Lancelot 
|= De Trigny] (1665), Ferrus (1680), Sobrino (1697), Stevens 
(1706), Vayrac (1708), Pineda (1726), and the Royal Spanish 
Academy, are as follows: 


¢, 8 


Arnaldo de la Porte, Gramatica espajiola (in the same volume 
as Den nieuwen dictionaris), Antwerp, 1659, p. 3: 

c: met cedilla voor a, 0, ende u, wordt gepronuncieert gelyck 
c voor 7, ende e. 

z: word gepronuncieert gelyck ¢: waeromme sy oock indifferent 
gescreuen wordt. 

Claude Lancelot [= De Trigny], Nowvelle méthode pour apprendre 
. . . la langue espagnole, sixiéme édition reveiie et corrigée de 
nouveau, Bruxelles, E. H. Friex, 1687,° pp. 4, 10: 

c: .. . devant e, et 7, il a un son un peu plus gras que le nostre. 
Et quand ils veulent luy donner cette méme prononciation devant 
les trois autres voyelles, ils mettent une petite virgule dessous, 
qu’ils nomment ¢edilla. 

z: Le Z, que les Espagnols nomment Zé, se prononce presque 
comme une S grasse. 

Ferrus, Nouvelle Grammaire espagnole, Amsterdam, D. Elzevier, 
1680, pp. 4, 8: 

c+e,i:... il faut le prononcer . . . comme s’il étoit écrit 
par un 8. qui est la prononciation vulgaire; mais les veritables 
Castillans prononcent ce ¢ avec la cedille en ouvrant tant soit peu 
la bouche et pressant le bout de la langue entre les dents. 

z: La lettre z. se prononce comme le ¢. avec la Cedille. 

Francisco Sobrino, Nouvelle Grammaire Espagnole, mise en bon 
ordre et expliquée en francois, Brussels, Fr. Foppens, 1697, pp. 4, 10: 

¢: qui ne se met que devant a, o, & u, & vaut autant que le c 
ordinaire mis devant e & 7, & se prononce en grassayant, & non pas si 
rudement que |’s, encore qu’en Frangois il se prononce de meme 

. comme nous voions en ces mots, Francois, scavoir, & autres, 
dans lesquels ledit ¢ vaut s. 


z: . . . quelque fois se prononce plus rudement que le c, mais 
le plus souvent elle a le meme son; . . . J’ai vu bien souvent ecrit 
hacer, pour hazer; lienco pour lienzo . . . si on le considere dans les 


7 Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire universel du XI Xitme sidcle. 
® The readings of the 1665 edition are virtually the same. 
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dictions qui se terminent par ledit z, . . . il ne differe guere de 
l’s finale, hormis qu’il se prononce avec un accent grave. 

The value of these statements of Sobrino must be at once and 
permanently discounted when one discovers that they are almost 
verbatim those of the Grammaire of César Oudin, as represented at 
least by those editions immediately accessible to us (1632, 1660, 
1670). Indeed, Oudin’s text continues to be deemed valid, one 
presumes, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, for it is re- 
printed, with almost no change, in the edition of Sobrino’s Gram- 
maire nouvelle published at Avignon in 1801. There were, it ap- 
pears, editions of the Grammaire as recently as 1897. These have 
not been accessible to us. 

John Stevens, A New Spanish and English Dictionary, London, 
G. Sawyer, 1706, sub c: 

c: Before e and i it is always pronounced as z. [In the Spanish 
Grammar which is appended to the dictionary Stevens says (pp. 
3 and 5)|: . . . but before e and 1, it [c] is softer than the s, as in 
Cecina . . . in which words it is as with us in Certain, Civil. But 
¢ . . . is pronounc’d as the plain c is before e, and i, that is, much 
softer than an s, as in the Words . . . ¢ogobras. 

z: . . . is pronounc’d very soft, without any of that harshness 
we give it in English, and has the very same Sound, as the¢.. . 
which is sweeter than the S. 

Abbé de Vayrac, Nouvelle Grammaire Espagnolle, avec une. . . 
Preface qui fait voir les fautes des Grammaires de MM. Maunory et 
Sobrino, n.p., 1708, pp. 27-32: 

¢, z: J’avoué qu’il y a un grand rapport entre la prononciation 
du ¢ con cedilla, avec celle duz . . . Al’égard du son de |’s que ces 
deux Auteurs [Maunory and Oudin] veulent donner au ¢, on peut 
dire avec une liberté d’esprit toute entiére qu’ils péchent contre tous 
les principes de l’idiome castillan . . . la prononciation de |’s est 
extrémement douce et agréable, et se forme sans aucune violence, 
en ouvrant la bouche et touchant le palais du bout de la langue 
proche des dents de devant sans la remiier; au lieu que le ¢ est un 
peu Apre, et se forme en appuyant un peu ferme la langue sur le 
palais et sur les dents de dessus, tirant la langue jusques sur les 
mémes dents, ce qui forme une espece de sifflement qui rend la 
prononciation de cette lettre grasse . . . il y a des cas qu’il [¢] n’a 
pas tout & fait le méme son [as z], surtout devant e et i comme |’on 
peut voir entre les mots ceniza et Zenid, dans lesquels on remarque 
que ce dans ceniza est beaucoup plus fort que Ze dans zenid. Dans 
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cismatico, chismatique, le ci est beaucoup plus fort que le zi dans 
zizania. 

Pedro Pineda, Corte [sic] y compendiosa arte para aprender a 
hablar, leer, y escrivir la Lengua Espafiola.—A short and compendious 
method for the learning to speak, read, and write the Spanish Language. 
— T. Woodward, 1726, pp. 8, 9: 

. before e and ¢ like an s, tho’ a little harsher . . . The 
Marked ¢, which the Spaniards call ¢ con cedilla, is used before a, 
o, u, and is pronounced like the English the, they. Pineda is silent 
on the sound represented by z. His discordant statement anent 
¢ + 4,0,u, as against ¢ = e,t, should perhaps be evaluated in the 
light of his handling of the matter of g, j7, and x (see below, p. 134). 

Real Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua castellana, 
Madrid, 1726-1739, sub litteris. 

c: Antes de las dos vocales e: i . . . se pronuncia blandamente 
cerrando un poco los dientes y llegando 4A ellos con la punta de la 
lengua ... Prontnciase esta letra con alguna fuerza echando el 
aliento y abriendo al mismo tiempo un poquito los dientes 4 los 
quales se hiere con la lengua. 

z: Su pronunciacién es de letra muda, parecida 4 la de la c, 
cuando hiere en las vocales e, 1; aunque mas fuerte. 


z, j; g- 


Arnaldo de la Porte, Grammatica espafiola . . . , 1659, p. 3: 

g: voor e ende i wordt bykans gepronuncieert ghelyck che, chi. 

j: d’welck men heet chota, wordt gepronuncieert gel¥ck ch: 
ghel¥ck trabajo aleueneens gelyck trabacho. 

x: wordt ghepronuncieert gelyck ch, waerom sy dickwils inde 
plaetse van chota ghestelt wort. Wtgenomen de gene die vande 
Latynsche gederiweert worden, al waer 8 is luydende gelyck een 
dubbel ss. 

Claude Lancelot {= De Trigny], Nouvelle Méthode... 
1687,° pp. 9, 6, 4, respectively: 

x: Elle a une prononciation moyenne entre le khi grec, et nostre 
ch, lorsqu’elle est suivie d’une voyelle; Xaraue, julep, potion medici- 
nale; exemplo, exemple; presque comme s’il y avoit kharaue, ek- 
hemplo, etc. en la faisant un peu sonner du gosier. 

j: LI consonne se prononce un peu de gosier, et fait un son 
moyen entre le X des Grecs, et nostre ch. Hijo, fils; Juan, Jean; 
Jesus, Jesus, presque comme s’il y avoit ikho, khoan, khesus. Ce 


* The readings of the 1665 edition are virtually the same. 


ee 
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qui revient entiérement 4 la prononciation du g, devant l’e et l’t 
marquée cy-dessus. 

g:LeG... devant l’e et l’¢ . . . se prononce avec une aspira- 
tion qui se tire du creux de la bouche; muger, une femme; regir, 
regir, gouverner. Ce qui est entre nostre ch, et le X des Grecs; 
presque comme s’il y avoit moukher, rekhir. 

Ferrus, Nouvelle grammaire espagnole . . . , 1680, pp. 5, 7: 

z: La lettre X. se prononce tout de méme come ge, gi, ou j. 
C’est 4 dire sciota. 

g: . . . quand il est devant E. ou J. il se prononce comme j. 
C’est A dire sciota, et plus fort que h. aspirée en Francois, P. E. 
Muger, Gemir, lisez Mu-her, H-emir en faisant joiier le gosier, ou 
comme s’il y avoit un demi c. entre deux. 

Sobrino, Nowvelle Grammaire Espagnole, 1697, pp. 5-7: 

x: 2... se prononce fort rudement devant la voyele, & tout 
de meme que le jota, y aiant grande affinité entr’elles, attendu 
qu’elles se trouvent souvent l’une pour l’autre, comme embazador, & 
embajador. . . . quand I’z, est dans la diction composée de la pre- 
position ex suivie d’une consone, alors il retient sa prononciation 
naturelle, qui est commune aux autres langues . . . l’z n’a pas le 
son rude, s’il n’est joint a la voielle, inmediatement devant ou apres. 
J’ai lu quelquefois escepto & ecepto pour excepto . . . & d’autres 
encore, qui changent |’z en s, devant la consone. 

j: j consone .. . jota . . . se prononce quasi comme schota, 
retournant la pointe de la langue vers le haut du palais, & au dedans 
de la gorge, & non pas comme yota, en faisant trois sillabes. 

g: g devant e &i . . . se prononce plus rudement qu’en Fran- 
gois, & se forme au palajs de la bouche, repliant le bout de la langue 
en haut, & la poussant vers le gozier, & a quelque affinité avec le 
ch Frangois. 

Since these statements are obviously borrowed from the earlier 
Grammaire of Oudin, they must be treated with caution. See our 
comment above under ¢ and z. 

It is but just to report that the 1801 printing of Sobrino’s 
Grammaire nouvelle inserts into the original statements concerning 
x, j, g sufficient qualifications as to bring them into conformity with 
the pronunciation of its time. The description of the position of the 
organs of speech remains essentially unchanged. 

Stevens, A New Spanish and English Dictionary . . . , 1706, 
Advertisement: 

xz: The letter x before a consonant being pronounc’d like s, 
Spanish authors sometimes use either of them indifferently. . . . 
X before a or u may be as well spelt with j consonant. In the 
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Grammar attached to the dictionary the wording is (loc. cit., p. 4): In 
Spanish [x] has the same pronunciation, as the Spanish J consonant, 
or J. jota and is therefore in some Words indifferently us’d. . . . 
See the manner of pronouncing of it Guttural, or in the Throat 
in J. consonant. But in Words deriv’d from the Latin x, is often 
pronounced like an s.... The same is to be observ’d when a 
Consonant follows z, as for Experto . . . read Esperto. 

j: J Consonant called in Spanish J Jota, differs from all other 
languages, and is Pronounc’d in the Throat. ... It is a Sound 
hard to be describ’d, because every language has not the same, yet 
some are not without it. The Dutch have it in chasin Acht... , 
Nacht, the Welch in Ll, as in the name LLoyd . . . neither is the 
English without this Guttural Sound, which frequently occurs in 
wh, what, where, why, etc. which is the true Sound of the Spanish 
J Consonant or J Jota. . . . Some will seem to express it by gh, 
but that will not exactly come up to it, yet it has much of the h, 
spoke harsh in the Throat, as in the English words above mention’d. 
Something has already been said of this Sound in the Letter g, 
before e and i, to which the Reader may turn . . . because it is the 
same exactly with that there describ’d. ... The z as shall be 
said in its place, sometimes has the same sound, and therefore is 
frequently confounded with the J consonant. 

g: Before e, and 7, is Sounded somewhat guttural, or like an 
aspiration coming from the Roof of the Mouth, not unlike the 
English words whey, and why, as to the Guttural Sound in these, 
note that the Spanish Partake anything of the w, so Gemir.. . 
Gingfbre . . . here the g’s are brought from the Roof of the Mouth 
next the Throat, like a gentle Blowing in the Throat. 

Vayrac, Nouvelle Grammaire Espagnole, 1708, p. 37: 

g, j et x: De toutes des lettres de l’alphabet Espagnol, ces trois 
sont les plus difficiles 4 prononcer, et ce n’est que verbalement qu’on 
peut donner une juste idée de leur prononciation; Tout ce qu’on 
peut en dire c’est qu’elles sont tellement gutturalles, que leur son 
se forme entiérement dans le gozier par un sifflement extrémement 
fort, qui le rend grossier et Apre. 

Quelques Grammairiens ont prétendu donner une notion de 
l’j jota en disant qu’elle a le méme son du double kk, mais cette 
notion est fausse. 

Pineda, A Short and Compendious Method . . . , 1726, p. 11: 

g: The g is guttural, as are the j jota and the z . . . as it is im- 
impossible to paint a Sound, I shall leave this to the Master. . . . 
This will save the giving many fancyful Explanations, for it’s im- 
possible by writing, to teach the pronunciation, tho’ many have 
thought it a very easy Matter. 
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Real Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua castellana, 
Madrid, 1726-1739, sub litteris: 

z: no la distinguimos de la j o g fuerte, como en Xamugas, 
Ezercito. 

j: su pronunciacién es gutur4l, como la prépria y natural de la X. 

g: su pronunciacién es en la garganta, y segun los Antiguos, el 
fin de ella tocando la lengua al paladdr, porque con todas las vocales 
la pronunciaban suave; pero el dia de hoy se pronuncia gutural- 
mente con la e y la 7: como en Genio, Gigante, etc. 

In the Discurso proemial, p. |xxiv, we read of g, j, x: cuya articu- 
lacién y pronunciaci6n es fuerte y uniforme en la aspiracién y modo 
de proferirlas con la garganta. 

All this and more permits us, we believe, a slight break with 
tradition. The general use of the velar jota is older in Castile than 
that of theta. Except for Sobrino, who may be disregarded, all of 
the gramdticos subsequent to 1650 imply the prevalence of the 
modern sound (jota) or at least a near equivalent, as they at the same 
time minimize the extent of s as rendering the characters 2, j, ge, gt. 
On the other hand, the lack of agreement concerning the value of 
¢ and z, the almost unanimous insistence upon its sibilant quality, 
the Diccionario de Autoridades being ambiguous but not necessarily 
at variance, and perhaps failure to relate it to the defect of ceceosos,'® 
lead us to suspect either that theta was not yet standard in Castile 
by 1700 or that its identification with the th of thing has not always 
been an entirely accurate measure of its nature." 


Rosert K. SPAULDING 
University of California 


Smith College 


1° The connection, or lack thereof, between the nature of theta and the fault 
of lisping has been debated in desultory fashion without arrival at a satisfactory 
conclusion. See Gavel, op. cit., pp. 287-288; Delos L. Canfield, Spanish Literature 
in Mezican Languages as a Source for the Study of Spanish Pronunciation, New 
York, 1934, pp. 158-159. Perhaps explanation by a professional phonetician 
would relieve the turbidity of the problem. It is possible also that the latitude 
hitherto allowed to use of the term “interdental’”’ has increased confusion. 

1 The works cited of Arnaldo de la Porte, Ferrus, Vayrac, Pineda, the Auto- 
ridades, and the 1687 edition of Claude Lancelot, are in the University of Califor- 
nia Library, where they have been consulted by Professor Spaulding, who has 
assumed the responsibility of preparing the manuscript of this paper. The cita- 
tions from Sobrino, Stevens, and Arnaldo de la Porte again, have been extracted 
by Professor Patt from copies in the library of The Hispanic Society of America 
and the New York Public Library. Professor Patt also collated the readings of 
the available earlier editions of Claude Lancelot (1660, 1665, 1676) in the His- 
panic Society collection and consulted the book of P. Juan Villar,- Arte de la lengua 
espafiola, Valencia, 1651, which contained little material suitable to our purpose. 


Beatrice 8. Patr 
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NATIONAL SENTIMENT IN THE POEMA DE FERNAN 
GONCALEZ AND IN THE POEMA 
DE ALFONSO ONCENO 


Tue Poema de Alfonso Onceno of the mid-fourteenth century has 
many points of similarity and many expressions of sentiment in common 
with the Poema de Ferndn Gongdlez of the mid-thirteenth. It is of con- 
siderable interest to investigate possible direct imitation, and to estimate 
the spiritual affinity of the two works. 

In them there are decorative passages closely ressembling one another, 
such as the answer to the call of destiny (F. G. 178-181; Al. Onc. 100-110), 
the prayer to God before battle (F. G. 546; Al. Onc. 1509, 2302), and the 
use of animal similes.' These we have demonstrated to have more 
likely come directly from the Libro de Alexandre (P23-46, 023-42; 
P669, 0641),? though one cannot neglect the possibility that this imitation 
of the Alexandre was in part due to the fact that the Ferndén Goncdlez had 
led the way in pilfering. 

There is great likelihood of direct imitation in Rodrigo Ydiiez’s dis- 
’ ereet use of the story of the appearance of Santiago at the battle of the 
Salado. In the Fernén Gongdlez, after a vision in which the Monk 
Pelayo and San Millén prophesy aid and victory, the Count is supported 
in battle against the Moors by the appearance of Santiago and a host of 
crusaders. The great amazement of the Moors at these sudden rein- 
forcements is stressed first and more completely than the encouragement 
they inspire in the Christians (F.G. 551-554). In the Alfonso Onceno 
the event is not presented by the poet as happening,’ but only by the 
King of Granada in his lament after the defeat of Gibraltar: 


Santiago el de Espanna, Yo lo vi bien aquel dia 
mis moros me maté, Con muchos omnes armados, 
Desbaraté mi conpanna, El mar seco parescia 
La mi senna quebranté. E cobierto de crusados. 
1884 1885 


1 References are to C. C. Marden, Poema de Ferndn Gongdlez, Baltimore, 1904, 
and to Florencio Janer, Poema de Alfonso Onceno in BA E, LVII. 

* References are to Raymond 8. Willis, Hl Libro de Alexandre. Texts of the 
Paris and the Madrid Manuscripts prepared with an Introduction, Princeton, 1934. 

Cf. Gifford Davis, “The Debt of the Poema de Alfonso Onceno to the Libro de 
Alezandre,” Hispanic Review, 1947, XV, 436-452. 

*It has already been indicated that Rodrigo Ydfiez ignored all supe rnatural 
elements in his adaptation from the Alezandre.—Davis, “Debt of Poema de Al. 
Onc.,” pp. 437, 452. 
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The resemblances in detail are the fact that the host was numerous, that 
all were cruzados, and that the Moorish point of view is presented. In 
Berceo’s San Milldn (437-458)* it is the heartening of the Christian 
forces which is stressed, and only Santiago and San Milldn appear, only 
one of them with a cross. The reference to the sea, seemingly dry and 
covered with crusaders, does not appear in either of the older accounts. 
One cannot neglect the possibility that the inspiration could have come 
either from the Crénica General or its Latin sources,® or from oral tradi- 
tion. 

For surer proof of Rodrigo Ydfiez’s knowledge of the Ferndn Gongdlez 
one can turn to a very significant passage. Where the Alexandre had 
adduced as models Hector, Diomedes, and Achilles (P69-70), and where 
the Fernén Gongdlez had in imitation adduced Alexander along with 
several biblical and French epic heroes (351 ff), the Alfonso Onceno 
presents Ferndn Gonzalez himself along with his ancestors the Gothic 
kings. 

Muy bien vos fue castigando, 
Sennor, venga vos emiente 


El buen conde don Ferrando, 
Que fue vuestro pariente. 


E bien assy los rreys godos 
Vuestros antessesores, 
Aquestos reys todos 
Ffueron grandes ssennores. 


Escudo e abrigo 

De la ffe de Xristos, 

Dexaron por ssu testigo 
Rromances muy bien escriptos. 


E coronicas ffermosas 

Por arte buena e conplida, 
E otras muy nobles cosas 
Que rrenouan la ssu vida. 


De aquellos que bien obraron 
Commo quier que sson ffinados, 

Ssus ffamas acd dexaron, 

Nunca sserdn oluidados. 149 


In location this is demonstrably an imitation of the Alexandre, for 
both open their work with admonitions in which these models are named, 
while the Fernén Gongdlez, having no admonitions, includes this in the 
count’s harangue to his counsellors. The significance is not only the 


* Ed. Florencio Janer in BAE, Vol. LVII. 

5a Primara crénica general, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1906, 
p. 405 ff; Lucas de Tuy, Cronicon Mundi, ed. Andreas Schottus, in Hispania 
Illustrata, Frankfurt, 1608, Vol. IV; Rodrigo Ximénez de Rada, De Rebus 
Hispaniae, ibid., Vol. I. 
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selection of the count as a model, for his story might have been found in 
the cronicas ffermosas which Rodrigo Ydfiez mentions, but more in the 
immediately subsequent reference to los rreys godos vuestros antessesores. 
These Gothic kings are the subject of the opening 85 stanzas of the 
Fernén Gongdlez, where they are mentioned again and again (14d, 15a, 
16a, 20a ,23a, 25a, 28b, 34c, ete.), and where they are called nuestros 
antegessores in 3b and 4a. There is no such close connection between 
Gothic kings and Ferndn Gonzdlez in the Crénica General, which was 
probably the cronicas ffermosas of stanza 148.6 This seems proof enough 
that the Poema de Ferndn Gongdlez was known and imitated by Rodrigo 
YAfiez. 

Perhaps the most striking resemblance is the monotonous repetition 
of certain names: Castiella, castellanos, Espanna, cristianos. These 
occur according to rough count in approximately the following numbers: 


Ferndn Gongdlez Alfonso Onceno 


61 73 
64 53 
47 135 
38 132 


Inasmuch as these are the only two poems of the medieval period in 
which such repetition occurs, it seems a likely assumption that, knowing 
the Fernén Gongdlez and having also to deal at length with general com- 
bat, Rodrigo Yafiez felt sanction for the useful monotony of such terms. 
One difference must be noted however. In the Ferndén Gongdlez, these 
repetitions appear internally seven times more frequently than at the 
end of lines, while in the Alfonso Onceno, a good half of the occurrences 
are in the rhyme. This abuse of easy rhyming still further exaggerates 
the monotony. 

Detailed imitation cannot be demonstrated, but the really important 
question becomes: are the loyalties expressed by these terms essentially 
the same in the two works? The first was written, when Leon was still 
not fully bound to Castile, to celebrate an almost legendary count who 
was as renowned for fighting Moors as for establishing the independence 
of Castile. The second was written, when for years Castile and Leon had 
had a single king, to celebrate a great leader who seemed to renew the 
great crusading tradition. 

The spirit of the Ferndén Gongdlez is strongly Castilian. Castiella is 
mentioned roughly sixty-one times, and castellanos sixty-four times. 
Only in recounting the early history before the formation of Castile is 
Espanna much mentioned. Up to this point however Espanna is pre- 


® The Cronica General was also probably referred to in stanza 284; 
E vié libros que fablauan 
Del noble Cid Ruy Dias, 
E commo los nobles rreys plouavan 
Con los moros cauallerias. 
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sented as an object of loyalty, for the spirit of this opening is derived 
from the de laude Hispaniae of Isidore of Seville and from the Tudense.’ 
However, after the beginning of the story of Ferndn Gonzdlez himself, 
Espanna is mentioned only about ten times and then accurately limited 
in use to reference to the whole Peninsula. The real temper of the feeling 
is to be found as the author, expanding on what he has found in the de 
laude Hispaniae, launches into praise of Castile: 


Pero de toda Spanna gs pe es mejor, 
Por que fue de los otrros el comiengo mayor, 
Guardando e temiendo syempre a su sennor, 
Quiso acrecentar la assy el Cryador. 


Avn Castyella Vieja, al mi entendimiento, 

Mejor es que lo hal por que fue el cimiento, 

Ca, conquirieron mucho, maguer poco conviento, 

Byen lo podedes ver en el acabamiento. 157 


Thereafter in stanza after stanza he writes Castiella and castellanos and 
cristianos, but rarely Espanna. 

The kingdoms of Navarre and Leon are mentioned only when they 
are specifically hostile. Even against the Moors the Leonese were not 
always acceptable allies. The Moors had laid siege to Sahagtin and were 
raiding Campos. The Count prepared to ride, but scorned Leonese aid: 


Conpannas de Leon, caballeros de prestar, 


Salieron con el conde, queryen lo aguardar; 
Non lo quiso el conde e mando les tornar, 
Ovyeron leoneses aesto fuerte pesar. 715 


It can be seen that in the Ferndn Goncdlez the Peninsular feeling is 
historical and vague, with no contemporary application, and that the 
Castilian feeling is a motivating force. 

The spirit of the Poema de Alfonso Onceno is also strongly Castilian. 
Castiella is mentioned seventy-three times and castellanos fifty-three. 
Even in the first part of the poem which deals with Alfonso XI’s strength 
and skill in asserting his authority after his disastrous minority, these 
words appear again and again. Alfonso will die or be rey de Castiella 
(110). He crushes roving bands por castilla mas valer (267). He shows 
himself a castillo fortalesido de Castilla guarnicién (280). Before battle 
he prays for Castile,* 

E si tienes de mi sanna, 

Aqui me tira la vida, 

Castiella, la flor dEs 

Sennor, non sea perdida. 2302 


’ For the sources cf. Marden, Ferndn Gongdlez, p. xxxv. Cf. also Gifford 
Davis, “The Development of a National Theme in Medieval Castilian Literature,” 
Hispanic Review, 1935, III, 149 ff. 

*Cf. also stanza 1509. Compare with Alezandre P669, 0641, and with 
Ferndn Gongdlez 546. 
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When he recovers from a serious illness, Castilla cobré sennor (342). 
There can be endlessly multiplied such examples in which Castile is 
personified and represented as an entity either recipient of devotion or 
devoted to its king. 

But so thoroughly have the kingdoms of Leon and Castile become one 
that these references include both kingdoms. Of the ten times that 
Castiella e Leon are mentioned and the one time that we find castellanos 
e leones, all but one are called for by the rhyme, and none show any 
difference in intent from the simple Castiella or castellanos. In the same 
fashion Espanna is used usually in rhyme to mean Castile and Leon. 
Twice as many times is Alfonxo XI called Rey de Espanna as Rey de 
Castiella. Only three times is a wider Spain recognized with the ex- 
pression los reyes de Espanna (1047, 1410, 1799) used to include the King 
of Portugal. 

The eastern kingdoms are surprisingly neglected; Portugal fills the 
place of Leon in the earlier poem. It was at times an enemy: 


Aquesta fue mala guerra 
Si mas durara el mal, 
Partida auia ssu tierra 
Aquel rey de Portogal. 


E ssofria gran mansiella 

E muy bien lo meresgio, 
Mas el buen rey de Castiella 
Piedat lo vencié. 


Contra Dios sso errado, 

De que he muy gran mansiella, 

Connosco me por culpado 

Contra el rey de Castiella. 665 


Alfonso XI had long to be pursuaded before consenting to let it share in 
the battle against the Moors: 


Dixo el rey: non lo faré, 
Nin lo tengo por derecho, 
Por otro rey non enbiaré 
Que me ayude en tal fecho. 


Si nos vengieremos la batalla 
Esto dirdn, non al, 

Los moros vencié sin falla, 
Aquel rrey de Portogal. 


Nos fariamos el fecho, 

E él abria la nonbradia, 

Yo tengo por derecho 

De llegar mi caualleria. 1157 


The Peninsular feeling is equally vague, though Castile and Leon have 
become one. Espanna has normally come to mean Castile and Leon. 
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Foreign countries are brought into the Ferndén Gongdlez only to 
indulge a sense of superiority; besides the story of Bernardo del Carpio’s 
defeat of Charlemagne (126 ff.), there is a good example of this in the 
de laude Hispaniae: 


Non seria de azeyte en mundo tal fallada, 
Inglatierra e Francia desto es avondada. 147¢ed 


Fuerte mient quiso Dios a Espanna honrrar, 
Quand al santo apostol quiso y enbyar, 
DInglatierra e Frrangia quiso la mejorar, 
Sabet no yaz apostol en tod aquel logar. 


Com ella es mejor de las sus vezindades, 

Assy sodes mejores quantos aqui morades, 

Omnes sodes sesudos, mesura heredades, 

Desto por tod el mundo muy grrand precio ganades. 155 


The attitude toward foreign countries in the Alfonso Onceno is also 
one of smug superiority. Alfonso XI after controlling his nobility 


Luego se fiso temer 
Fasta cima de la Bretanna. 267 


From east and west came pilgrims: 


Viejos venian e ninnos 
Bien de cima de Alemanna. 272 


When the Sultan urged attack on European Christendom he considered 
Alfonso XI as the keystone: 


Castilla que mucho ual 
Conquerid, e Leon, 

E Nauarra e Portogal, 
Cataluenna e Aragon. 


E tomad a Bretannia, 

E Roma ssea conquerida, 

El rey don Alfonso dEspanna, 
Este prended a uida. 


Que es rey muy atreuido, 

A que todos miedo han, 

Sy este fuere conquerido, 

Todos los otros lo seran. 932 


The loan from the French king for the siege of Algeciras gave occasion 
for a fine praise of Alfonso which is placed in Philip’s mouth: 


Al buen rrey buestro sennor 
Ayuda quiero faser, 

Por que él es el rrey mejor 
Que nunca fue nin ha de ser. 
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E con los moros pelea 

Por honrra de la xristiandat, 

El mi coracon desea 

Su honrra e su bondat. 2208 


Foreign crusaders joined Spain’s crusade, eager to see the king of Spain: 


Por honrrar la santa ley 

Ayuntése grand conpanna, 

E por ber el noble rrey 

Que rregnaua en Espanna. 2239 


At the battle of Algeciras these foreigners, though brave, had to depend 
on Castilians. The Count of Derby shouting Inglaterra attacked, but 
the English soon needed the support of the Castilians: 


Bien lidiaron los paganos, 

Bien ferian a rreueses, 

Los castellanos llegaron 

Por bandear los ingleses. 2279 


The Comte de Foix shouting Francia, Frangia led the French, but they 
too would have fared badly: 


Los marines e clareses 

Los prendian a las manos, 

Mal lo pasaran frangeses, 

Si non por los castellanos. 2285 


The situation worsened and the foreigners faded away, leaving the 
Castilians who knew how to endure warfare: 


Los estrannos se tornaron 

Cada vnos para sus tierras, 

Los castellanos fueron 

Que saber sofrir las guerras. 2290 


Both works share a strong feeling of superiority to foreigners. 

Cristianos is used in the Ferndn Gongdlez, as later in the Alfonso 
Onceno, when the forces of the leader are engaged with the Moors. In 
both works there is an evident satisfaction in this warfare, but it is ex- 
pressed with greatest clarity by Rodrigo Ydfiez as he turns from war on 
Portugal to war on Moors: 


Fasta aqui fuera fablar 
Cosas grandes e sin sabor, 
Agora uos quiero contar 
Como los reys ouieron amor. 


Por que estas tierras andauan 
Tan malas entre xristianos, 
Por aqueste sse alegrauan 

E recrecian los paganos. 
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Fighting the Moors is not just a Christian, but a Castilian duty. One 
feels this national responsibility mingled with smug superiority after the 
battle of Gibraltar when the report is made to the Pope in Avignon. 
The Pope prayed especially for this champion of all Christendom: 


E departié muy bien la ley, 

Por oy Dios pasé mansiella 

Dando honrra al buen rey, 

Don Alfonso de Castiella. 1915 


Dixo luego el padre santo: 

Rroguemos por este rrey, 

Nuestro escudo e nuestro manto, 

Braco mayor de la ley. 1917 


E nuestro defendedor 

Mienbro de la trinidat, 

Non saben enperador 

Tan conplido de bondat. 1918 


Ni nunca fue nin seré 

Tan buen rrey entre xristianos, 

Nin nunca fiso nin faré 

Atanto bien con sus manos, ... . 1919 


Obviously the two works are in the same channel of national senti- 
ment: Castilian hegemony, Castilian crusading responsibility, Castilian 
smugness. Obviously the stream has broadened in a hundred years. 
It is interesting to see how the elements which contribute to national 
sentiment are present in both stories: (1) a powerful and inspiring leader 
to rally round, (2) a strong religious purpose which is also the racial and 
group responsibility, (3) an awareness of a common and heroic past. 

The Ferndn Gongdlez, in the mester de clerecia version which comes to 
us, was using the heroic past for indoctrination. The Alfonso Onceno, 
obviously indoctrinated with this past and inspired by the contemporary 
scene, gives evidence of the former’s success. It is undoubtedly the 
finest example of the fusing of man’s most intimate loyalties into a con- 
scious sentiment of nationality to be found in all Spanish medieval 


literature. 
Grrrorp Davis 
Duke University 


NOTES ON FRANCISCO DE MEDRANO 


In a recent study ' of the sixteenth century poet Francisco de Me- 
drano, Miss Audrey Lumsden states that all his known poems are to be 


1 “Sentiment and Artistry in the Work of Three Golden Age Poets: 1) Med- 
rano,” in Spanish Golden Age Poetry and Drama, ed. E. A. Peers, Liverpool 
Studies in Spanish Literature, 2nd ser., Liverpool, Institute of Hispanic Studies, 
1946. 
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found in volume thirty-two of the Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles.2 This 
collection was edited by Adolfo de Castro in 1854 and is composed of the 
Rimas originally published at Palermo in 1617 in a volume containing Los 
Remedios de Amor of Pedro Venegas de Saavedra.’ I should like here to 
point out that there is at least one poem of Medrano’s which is not in- 
cluded in these collective editions. It is a sonnet addressed to Cristébal 
de Mesa in praise of his epic poem on Saint James in Spain and was pub- 
lished in Mesa’s Rimas of 1611.4 The text of the sonnet follows: 


Vos en Espafia soys el que primero 
Cantays en verso heroyco armas de Marte, 
Y lo pintays por vna y otra parte 
Cruel, sangriente, amenazante, y fiero. 

Vos moderno Virgilio, y nueuo Homero, 
Mostrays en varias obras diuerso arte, 
Y alcgays del gran Patron el estandarte 
Apostol, peseeter, y cauallero. 

La nacion Espafiola tanto os deve, 

ue agradecidamente os da, no solo 
1 eterno laurel sacra corona. 

Mas pide al coro de las Musas nueue, 
Que os la conceda el inmortal Apolo 
En el sagrado monte de Helicona. 


The addition of this sonnet to Medrano’s known poems adds little to his 
glory and in no way modifies Miss Lumsden’s interesting conclusions. 

A second sonnet to Cristébal de Mesa, beginning “Hizo astillas el 
yugo, y la coyunda,” included in the collection of 1617 and in Castro’s 
edition,® had first appeared, in a slightly different form, in Mesa’s Rimas. 
The differences are confined to the second quatrain which, in the 1611 
version, reads: 


Tento mal grato el tiempo con profunda 
Invidia olvidar gloria tan crecida, 
Y 4 los ojos del sol y 4 nueva vida 
La ofrecié vuestra pluma sin segunda. 


Three sonnets by Fernando de Soria Galvarro are included among 
Medrano’s works. The first of these, number 15, beginning ‘Flavio, 
qué? jzAdmiras ver mal detenida,” was printed again by Castro in 
volume XLII * of BA Z under the name of Pedro Venegas de Saavedra; this 
is obviously an oversight. With it, and also attributed here to Venegas, 
is Medrano’s own sonnet 24, ‘‘Mustia la vid, de aquella y de esta vara.” 


*Pp. 343-359. 

*I have used a microfilm reproduction of the copy owned by the Hispanic 
Society of America. 

‘In the same volume with his Pairén de Espafia, Madrid, Alonso Martin, 
1611, p. 229. Copy in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America. 

5 XXXII, 345. 

*P. 504. 
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Sonnet 46, “;Qué busco, ciego yo, con tan mortales,”’’ is printed 
also in volume XXXV * of BAE with some variants. 

Sonnet 47, beginning “‘Yo vi romper aquestas vegas llanas,”’ * appears 
with slight variants in the collection of ‘237 Sonnets” published by 
Foulché-Delbose '° from manuscripts in the Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid. A different version, beginning “‘Vimos romper aquestas vegas 
llanas,” had been published six years before the Rimas of 1617 in the 
second part of the Flores de poetas ilustres de Espafia.™ 

One of Medrano’s better-known sonnets, “A las ruinas de Itdlica,” " 
number 26, is published again by Castro in volume XLII ® of BAE, “‘con 
variantes notabilisimas, que lo mejoran,” from Pedro Murillo’s Geografia 
histérica (1752). 

Bettie Mae Hatt Payne 

University of Oregon 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE CELESTINA 
AND THE INQUISITION 


I am grateful to Professoi Joseph E. Gillet of Bryn Mawr College for 
having called to my attention four references to the Celestina which had 
escaped my notice when I wrote my article “The Celestina and the In- 
quisition,” HR, 1947, XV, 211-216. They are items 211, 213, 216, and 
234 in A. Paz y Mélia’s Catdlogo abreviado de papeles de Inquisicién, 
Madrid, 1914. Number 211 is an undated “delacién del licenciado 
Gaspar de Caragoza del pasage de la Celestina, fin de la primera plana y 
principio de la segunda del acto primero, ‘‘quien vido en esta vida. . . ,” 
etc., to which objection was made by the official expurgator in Soto- 
mayor’s Index (1640). See HR, XV, 214. Number 216, a ‘“‘delacién 
anénima”’ dated 1609, objects to the same passage. Number 213, dated 
1609, is here reproduced: 


“Delacién hecha por el doctor Juan Angel de Andrada, corregidor de 
Cabra, del acto séptimo de La Celestina, fol. 9, Sevilla, Alonso de La 
Barrera, 1599. “Por hermosa te tenia hasta agora viendo lo que todos 
podian ver; pero agora te digo que no hay en la ciudad tres cuerpos tales 
como el tuyo en quanto yo conozco. No parece que hayas quince ajfios! 
O quién fuera hombre y tanta parte alcanzara de ti para gozar de vista! 
Por Dios, pecado ganas en no dar parte destas gracias a todos los que bien 
te quieren, que no te las dié Dios para que parasen en balde por el frexcor 
de tu juventud debajo de seis dobleces de paiio y lienco.”’ 


7 BAE, XXXII, 357. 

*P. 53. 

* BAE, XXXII, 357. 

10 Revue Hispanique, 1908, XVIII, 548, no. 118. 

"No. 140, p. 212 in vol. II of the Quirés and Rodriguez Marin edition, 
Seville, 1896. 

”% BAE, XXXII, 350. 

8 P. 595. 
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This passage was disregarded by Sotomayor’s expurgator although it 
is incompatible with the Catholic doctrine of the superiority of the vir- 
gin’s estado. Number 234 is dated 1791 and is concerned with the en- 
forcement of a decree of prohibition of the entire Celestina which must 
have been promulgated shortly after the publication of the Index of 1790, 
wherein the expurgated Celestina is expressly permitted. See art. cit., 
p. 211,n.1. It is not possible to solve the problem of chronology on the 
basis of Paz y Mélia’s extract. This ‘“Certificacién’”’ cites as “vistas y 
expurgadas” eight editions of the Celestina, from 1539 to 1601. This 
expurgation must have been made retroactively, as was customary, since 
no expurgated edition was printed before the publication of the Soto- 
mayor Index in 1640. See art. cit., p. 211, n. 1. 

It is well to point out that the delaciones appear to have been made 
by well-meaning and zealous individuals without official responsibility 
in these matters, and to have been filed by the Holy Office. Sotomayor’s 
expurgator may or may not have seen them. Two of them correspond 
to his excisions. One he either never saw or disregarded. It is still 
correct to state, as I did in my earlier article, that the Celestina circu- 
lated in Castile for one hundred forty-one years untouched by the 
official censorship. 
, Oris H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Los seys libros del Delphin de misica de cifra para tafier vihuela . . , 
de Luys de Narvéez. (Valladolid, 1538.) Transcripcién y estudio 
por Emilio Pujol. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientffi- 
cas, Barcelona, 1945: 59 + 95 pages. 


Narviez’s Delphin is the second in time of the six or more Libros de 
vihuela printed in the sixteenth century. Only two complete copies 
of it are known to exist, one in Madrid and one in London.! The 
book has never been reproduced in its entirety till now. Various ex- 
perts have dipped into it, and in 1923 Torner published the first two 
libros of its six, and gave selections for piano based on others. This 
scholarly and complete edition will be welcomed by all musicologists. 

The Delphin* in this form is of fundamental interest to them in 
many ways: the interpretation of the tablatures, the settings of Latin 
hymns and French and Spanish songs; the preface, most learned if 
somewhat confused, with its considerations of guitar and vihuela tech- 
nique and theory. Sr. Pujol is, so far as I can judge, thoroughly com- 
petent in his special field.* For the purposes of the Hispanic Review 
and for this reviewer that side of Narvdez’s work, fascinating and im- 
portant as it is, must be passed over. 

Our concern is with the texts of the secular Spanish songs, all of them 
in books 5 and 6 of the Delphin. None are totally unknown to scholars, 
but this is the first time that they are made directly accessible. Two 
romances are represented by four lines each: No. 35, “Ya se asienta el 
rey Ramiro” (Wolf, Primavera y flor, no. 99); and No. 36, “Pasedbase 
el rey moro” (Wolf, no. 85). No. 46, “La bella mal maridada” (Wolf, 


1 The two are not identical. The present edition is based on the Madrid 
copy; some London variants are noted. 

On Narvdez see, in addition to the books and articles cited in this edition, 
Gilbert Chase, The Music of Spain, New York, 1941, pp. 58-59. 

? Practically all previous writers refer to the work as the Delphin de Misica. 
On that the present editor has this to say (p. 10, note 5): “La falta de puntuacién 
en el titulo de la obra de Narvdez ha sido la causa principal de que aparezca 
frecuentemente citada como Delfin de miisica o Los seys libros del Delfin de misica, 
sin darse cuenta del error. De haber puesto una simple coma después de la 
palabra delphin (con d mintscula) separando de este modo nombre y sustantivo, 
hubiera evitado toda confusién.” 

? Not so competent in philology. On p. 7 he expresses the opinion that 
guitarra and vihuela are derived from the same etymon, and cites St. Isidore as 
an authority. 

4 This is the common or Cancionero de romances version, but it has a refrain, 
“Ay mi Alhama,” comparable to the “Ay de mi Alhama” known only in the 
Ginés Pérez de Hita form (Wolf, no. 85a). 
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no. 142), here appears as a villancico, not a romance; it is a debased form, 
with language foreshadowing the culto.’ It was first reprinted by Asenjo 
Barbieri in the appendix of the Cancionero musical, pp. 607-608. The 
22 “diferencias” (variations) of the Conde Claros tune (No. 49) unhappily 
include no words of this celebrated ballad (Wolf, no. 190). 

Four genuine villancicos are given by Narvd4ez in full; they begin as 
follows: 


Nos. 37-39: “Si tantos halcones la garga combaten, 
Por Dios, que la maten.” 


Nos. 40-45: “‘Y la mi cinta dorada, 
ipor qué me la tomé 
quien no me la dié6?” 


No. 47: “7Con qué la lavaré, 
la tez de mi cara, 
que vivo mal penada?”’ 


No. 48: “Arded, corazé6n, arded, 
que no os puedo yo valer.” 


These are charming and poignant examples of the pure Castilian 
lyric, and are an honor to the folk who created them.* The music, if a 
layman may judge, is not inferior to the words. One will search long 
in the sixteenth century for more authentic Spanish masterpieces. Of 
Gudrdame las vacas (No. 50) Narvdez included no words except those of 


the title. 
S. GriswoLp Mor.Ley 
University of California 


Cinco estudios de literatura espaiiola moderna. By Carlos Claverfa. 
Colegio Trilingiie de la Universidad (Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientfficas), Salamanca, 1945: 118 pages. 

Carlos Claveria’s Cinco estudios ... are penetrating and illumi- 
nating essays on highly suggestive themes and, at the same time, adhere 
to standards of scholarship not always found in studies of modern Spanish 
Literature. He claims for his essays a unity of purpose, which is to show 


5 Cf. such lines as “Crucero resplandeciente, / tiniebla de mis placeres.”— 
Has anyone ever noted, in connection with the Bella mal maridada, stanza 1995 
of the Poema de Alfonso Onceno (ed. Janer): “La Mota bien asentada / de las 
buenas que yo vi, / enbié a su mesnada / gercar a Benanexi’”’? The second line 
of La bella mal maridada reads “de las lindas que yo vi” in the Narvdéez and 
Septilveda versions; in others, “de las mds lindas que vi.” 

* Cejador gathered three of them into his Floresta de la antigua lirica popular 
(Madrid, 5 vols., 1921-1924): “Si tantos halcones,” III, 286; “;Con qué la 
lavare?”’, III, 104; “Arded, corazén, arded,” I, 86. Various sixteenth-century 
versions are duly cited by Sr. Pujol. 
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how the reading of a foreign work or author affected the generating ideas 
or the creative process of each of the Spanish writers under consideration, 
“Clarin,” Pérez de Ayala, ‘‘Azorfn’” and Antonio Machado. 

The two studies on “Clarin” deal with the influence of Renan and 
Flaubert. Certainly no modern Spanish author seemed more receptive 
to foreign influence, both in principle! and in practice, than Leopoldo 
Alas, who constantly referred to his numerous and varied literary mas- 
ters. Yet, in spite of his repeated insistence on his special indebtedness 
to Renan, the student of “Clarin’”’ cannot help wondering how deep or 
real this influence was. Claverfa surveys “‘Clarin’s’’ statements about 
Renan and concludes that the latter’s thought contributed much to 
“Clarfn’s’’ final religious views, although he does not make clear — 
he considers this contribution to have been. 

From his early youth “Clarin” was deeply preoccupied with the 
problem of reconciling traditional religion with modern science and 
philosophy, and in his wide reading, he perpetually sought evidence that 
this reconciliation was possible. ‘Clarfn’’ revealingly refers to his Renan, 
that is, the Renan that he created for his own use and out of his own 
need. Claveria rightly observes that ‘“Clarfn’” saw in Renan the philos- 
opher who had suffered from his own conflicts—especially the tormenting 
conflict between reason and faith—and had resolved them harmoniously 
and constructively. In reading Renan, he found—or thought he found— 
ideas which coincided with his own prepossessions and a religious spirit 
which reinforced his own deep religious feeling. To what extent and in 
what ways his reading of Renan affected the development of ‘“Clarin’s” 
thought it will not be possible to determine, says Claveria, until a careful 
and unbiased study is made of “Clarfn’s” religious thought throughout 
his work. 

If the influence of Renan seems to be general, vague and diffused, 
that of Flaubert is specific and tangible with the result that the study of 
Flaubert’s influence on La Regenta is much more lucid and cogent. 
Claverfa analyzes the influence of Madame Bovary on the genesis and 
elaboration of La Regenta and shows, in the end, that it is the close 
affinity of thought and feeling between Flaubert and ‘‘Clarfn’” rather 
than the imitation of any specific episodes that accounts for the striking 
resemblances between the two novels. He points out the congeniality 
of temperament of the two authors, their identical feeling of boredom 
and isolation in provincial bourgeois society and their common predilec- 


1“E] verdadero espafiolismo consiste en importar los elementos dignos de 
aclimatarse en nuestro propio suelo, y en estudiar cuidadosamente, para asimilarlo, 
cuanto fuera se produce que merezca la pena de verlo y aprenderlo.” (From 
“Clarin’s” Prélogo to Goethe, por U. Gonzdlez Serrano, Madrid, 1892, p. ix.) 

2“. . cudntos héroes, cudntos maestros, invisibles para mi, admirados con 
entusiasmo! Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, Alejandro Humboldt, Quinet, Musset 
... y Renan, Carlyle, Goethe, y después Homero, Cervantes, Platén y Kant .. .” 
(“Palique,” Madrid Cémico, 12 de febrero de 1898.) 
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tion for reproducing its ineluctable stupidity in every detail down to the 
burnt-out clichés of everyday conversation. ‘Clarfn’” shared Flaubert’s 
horror of the engulfing mediocrity and stupidity of contemporary life, 
and if he did not write a Bouvard et Pécuchet, he enjoyed the book enor- 
mously and made frequent use of it. There is, then, Claverfa concludes, 
no question of plagiarism or of servile imitation of Flaubert by “Clarfn,” 
but only the fact that the latter found in the thought and work of Flaubert, 
“algo que era sustancia de su propia vida.” 

In ‘‘Apostillas al lenguaje de Belarmino”’ the influence discussed is 
that of Max Miiller’s linguistic theories on Belarmino’s strange manner 
of speaking. Claverfa enumerates the characters in Ayala’s novels and 
short stories who speak a language so individual and hermetic that it is 
often incomprehensible to anyone else. Belarmino’s language is merely 
more consciously and consistently developed than that of the characters 
in other novels. Claverfa demonstrates—following up the suggestion 
made by El Estudiantén in his remarks preceding Belarmino’s Lexicon 
in the Epflogo of Belarmino y Apolonio—that Belarmino’s basic ideas 
are drawn from Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language: his identifi- 
cation of word and thing, the harmony’he discovers between sound and 
sense, the mystical power he ascribes to language. It is evident that 
Ayala applied these theories in inventing Belarmino’s vocabulary but his 
purpose or motive in so doing may admit of different interpretations. 
Claveria considers that Ayala’s experimentation with individual and 
cabalistic speech is a kind of revolt against the limitations of conven- 
tional vocabulary and an attempt to explore the essential and widely 
connotative meanings of words. To this reviewer, Ayala’s linguistic 
explorations seem less designed to probe the mysteries of language than 
to create amusing speech uttered by droll characters usually in comical 
situations. Ayala applies Miiller’s theories, but in a mock-serious way; 
even his reference to his source, in the Epilogo, is ludicrous. However, 
whatever Pérez de Ayala’s real motive in creating the obscurely personal 
speech of Belarmino may be, he does raise many questions about language 
similar to those raised by Joyce, though not nearly so complex; and 
Claveria very interestingly interprets these questions in the light of some 
of Ayala’s reading. 

It has become almost a commonplace of ‘‘Azorfn’”’ criticism to con- 
sider his preoccupation with Time as the characteristic theme in his work. 
Claverfa, in his ‘‘Sobre el tema del tiempo en ‘Azorin’,” reviews observa- 
tions of earlier critics, includes his analysis of the recent books (Sintiendo 
a Espafia, 1942, El enfermo, 1943, etc.), and suggests a new source for 
some of ‘‘Azorin’s’” ideas on Time, Guyau’s La genése de l’idée du temps. 
Claverfa quotes parallel passages from La genése . . . , the Esquisse d’une 
morale sans obligation ni sanction and several of ‘“‘Azorfn’s’’ works which 
show the latter’s indebtedness to the French philosopher. Jean-Marie 
Guyau, a precursor in some ways of Bergson, was widely read in Spain 
at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century. 
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“Azorin” probably read Guyau early in his career and found in his work 
some of the ingredients of his own complex and persistent thought on Time. 
Claverfa does not suggest that ‘“‘Azorin’s’” thinking on this theme, which 
has continued for almost half a century with the intensity of an obsession, 
was generated by the reading of Guyau. ‘“‘Azorin” himself raised and 
answered the question as to where basic ideas come from: “jQué es lo 
que ha determinado el nacimiento de las primigenias ideas? Sencilla- 
mente, la atmésfera espiritual de que estamos rodeados .. .”’* From 
Guyau “Azorfn” took specifically the idea of Time as experience (in 
contrast to Kant’s idea of Time as intuition), the idea that everything is 
present—even past is present—and certain images. Ortega succinctly 
describes this process of the gradual emergence of an idea, like “‘Azorin’s”’ 
idea of Time: “‘La gran idea nace a pedazos, cada uno de los cuales es 
visto independientemente por un hombre aprovechando la afinidad previa 
con su Angulo visual.” 4 

This statement of Ortega’s applies even more closely to the develop- 
ment of Antonio Machado’s poética, which is the subject of Claveria’s 
last study, ‘Notas sobre la poética de Antonio Machado.” Claverfa 
raises the question whether there is unity and continuity in Machado’s 
poetic principles and indirectly answers the question in the affirmative 
by summarizing the poet’s most important utterances about poetry, 
especially the observations that precede his poems in Gerardo Diego’s 
Antologia . . . and Juan de Mairena’s many pertinent remarks. The 
review of the poetic ideas of authors that contributed to the formulation 
of Machado’s poética is very illuminating: first, the ideas of Unamuno 
which left an indelible stamp on all of Machado’s thinking and writing, 
then ideas of Poe, and finally, in greater detail, those of Bergson and 
Heidegger. Claverfa shows the profound impression Bergson’s philoso- 
phy left on the poet’s mind and the frequent repercussions in his work 
of Bergson’s main ideas. Equally lucid are the pages dealing with the 
influence of Heidegger, whose Existenzphilosophie, according to Machado, 
was the final consequence of Bergsonism. In Heidegger, Antonio 
Machado finds ideas which are identical with and confirm his own 
intuitive discoveries on every vital theme: time, existence, anguish, and 
death. Claverfa shows that an exhaustive study of Antonio Machado’s 
poética will provide new insight into the meaning of his poetry of the 
several periods. 

{n his five carefully documented studies Carlos Claverfa sheds much 
light on various literary problems. It is regrettable that there are a 
number of typographical errors in his book, especially in the quotations 


* Quoted by Claveria, Cinco estudios . . . , p. 57, from Gémez de la Serna, 
Azorin, p. 290. 

‘Ortega y Gasset, “Guillermo Dilthey y la idea de la vida,” in J. Gaos, 
Antologia del pensamiento de lengua espafiola en la edad contempordnea, México, 
1945, p. 1155. 
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in foreign languages. However, that is a detail scarcely worth mention- 
ing in a work of such sound and refreshingly interesting scholarship. 


Evita F. HetMan 
Simmons College 


Poestas germanescas. Por John M. Hill. (Indiana University Publica- 
tions, Humanities Series, No. 15.) Bloomington, 1945; xi + 258 
pdginas. 

Hace algtin tiempo, en unas notas sobre el “‘argot’”’ y el lenguaje 
popular espafiol (vease Revista Nacional de Educacién, I, 1941, p. 73 y 
ss.), echaba de menos una edicién moderna de textos que facilitase el 
estudio de la vieja ‘“‘germanfa.”’ La publicacién de Poesias germanescas 
por J. M. Hill viene a suplir dicha falta. Esta publicacién reviste tanta 
mayor importancia cuanto nada permite suponer que investigaciones en 
bibliotecas y archivos espafioles puedan llegar a reunir colecciones de 
textos o vocabularios inéditos, muestra del lenguaje de los bajos fondos 
sociales de los siglos XVI y XVII, comparables a las publicadas en otros 
pafses europeos (F. Kluge, L. Sainean y J. G. H. Moormann para el 
“argot” y lenguas secretas antiguas de Alemania, Francia y Holanda 
respectivamente). El profesor Hill ha puesto gran esmero y diligencia 
en reunir y publicar todos los textos que han llegado a su conocimiento— 
en la consciencia de su escaso valor literario—, reproduciendo raros 
pliegos sueltos o manuscritos y desenterrando piezas de coledciones 
impresas poco asequibles. La exacta reproduccién de los textos y de las 
variantes .recogidos en las notas proporciona materiales de fiar a cual- 
quiera que desee estudiarlos como documento social o como fenémeno 
lingiifstico. Hill agrupa sus Poestas germanescas en cuatro partes: La 
primera contiene poesfias del siglo X VI; la segunda reproduce los Romances 
de germania de varios autores que con un vocabulario publicé Juan Hidalgo 
en Barcelona en 1609; la tercera reune las jécaras y bailes de Don Fran- 
cisco de Quevedo; y, por Ultimo, la cuarta se compone de una serie de 
poesias del siglo XVII de diversas procedencias. El libro y vocabulario 
de Juan Hidalgo, mds conocido a través de ediciones posteriores, aparece 
aqui reproducido del tinico ejemplar conservado de su primera edicién, 
haciéndose notar en las notas las omisiones de algunas palabras de la 
primera en las sucesivas reimpresiones. La obra de Hidalgo ha cons- 
tituido hasta ahora el obligado punto de referencia para todo estudio de 
la “germanfa’”’—recuérdese la atencién que presté al libro y a su autor 
Rodriguez Marin en sus estudios sobre ciertas novelas cervantinas—y 
de ahi que Hill la haya inclufdo fntegra en su coleccién. Variantes y 
notas bibliogrdficas de toda la coleccién van al final del libro y son una 
prueba evidente de la minuciosidad y cuidado del editor. Una breve 
introduccién traza demasiado concisamente la historia de un género que 
se extiende durante casi dos siglos y que, a juzgar por las muestras con- 
servadas, debié alcanzar cierta boga en amplios medios. De lamentar 
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es que sélo se publicara una coleccién como la de Hidalgo que nos ha 
conservado ejemplos tipicos de esa poesia en la primera mitad del siglo 
XVII, época en que triunfan los “romances de germanfa.”’ Hill sefiala 
que las primeras composiciones que por sus temas y lenguaje deben ser 
consideradas “‘germanescas” no usan exclusivamente el romance como 
medio de expresién. La obra de Hidalgo coincide con un predominio de 
esa forma y seguramente influye en los que escriben poesia de este 
género con posterioridad, entre ellos, Quevedo. Hacia mediados del 
siglo XVII, el “romance de germanfa” empieza a tomar otras formas, 
especialmente la “‘jdcara”’ y el “‘baile,”’ perdiendo, al mismo tiempo, una 
de sus principales caracteristicas: el empleo de voces de “germanfa.” 
Estas poesias, anénimas 0 no, se convierten casi por completo en simples 
bravatas de rufianes y matones. Ya Rafael Salillas noté hace ajfios 
eémo de esta manera se liquidaba la picaresca. Los picaros habfan 
cantado y bailado en ese mundo de “marcas” y jaques y asf lo testimo- 
nian, entre otros, la Vida del picaro y Cervantes, conocedor del hampa 
sevillana y cantor de la vida en las almadrabas del Duque de Medina-Si- 
donia. Las aficiones a los hdbitos picarescos y la complacencia en la jeri- 
gonza hablada en esos medios—paralelos modernos podrian encontrarse en 
el ‘‘aflamencamiento”’ de las costumbres espafiolas en tiempos modernos y 
en el entusiasmo por el “‘argot” en ciertos momentos y medios en Francia 
—dieron familiaridad a los “ingenios’’ de la época con unas maneras y 
génerg literario en que no resulta ya diffcil brillar. Hidalgo—o Cris- 
tébal de Chaves, segtin quiere Rodriguez Marfn—los compone al estilo 
de los que recoge. Gonzalez de Salas habla de las “‘jdcaras’’ de Quevedo 
como de “las ingeniosas y de donairosa propiedad y capricho” de que 
“fué primero descubridor sin duda.” Pero este virtuosismo que culmina 
en Quevedo tiene larga prehistoria. José Maria de Cossfo en un estudio 
reciente sobre Rodrigo de Reinosa (véase Boletin de la Biblioteca de Me- 
néndez Pelayo, X XI, 1945, p. 9 y ss.) llama la atencién sobre este escritor 
montafiés que escribe en los iltimos decenios del XV y primeros del XVI 
y que, en una época anterior a lo que Hill parece suponer—con composi- 
ciones de Reinosa se inicia la coleccién de Poestas germanescas—, nos da 
pruebas de la existencia de una “germanfa” ya formada y compacta. 
El Romance de Perotudo, que encabeza la coleccién de Hidalgo, anun- 
ciado como “el primero que se compuso en esta lengua,” constituye sin 
duda con otros una etapa en la evolucién de la “germanfa.” De ‘“‘nueva 
germanfa” habla otro de los romances de Hidalgo en contraposicién con 
otra “que era muy vieja / y la entrauan los villanos.” Algunas de las 
Poestas germanescas parecen atestiguar también la constante evolucién 
y creacién de este lenguaje jergal. Un estudio detenido del vocabulario 
de estos textos, completado con el léxico que proporcionen otros docu- 
mentos literarios de mayor rango, permitir4 quizds llegar a conclusiones 
acerca de la supuesta decadencia, hacia los ultimos lustros del siglo XVI, 
de la “germanfa” mds antigua y su sustitucién por otra. De esperar es 
que el propio Profesor Hill, con su largo conocimiento de la poesia german- 
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esca, pueda trazar la historia del lenguaje rufianesco espafiol antiguo y 
publicar un vocabulario completo de la “germanfa.’”’ Sdélo asf podra 
hacerse un estudio sobre ella con criterio més moderno y filolégico que el 
que le dedicé Salillas en sus famosos libros sobre el delincuente espafiol. 
Pesa atin sobre la “germanfa,” entre las lenguas antiguas de las capas 
sociales inferiores de Europa, el sambenito que le eché Francisque Michel, 
al examinar someramente algunas voces de su vocabulario, en sus Etudes 
de philologie sur l’argot ancien, Paris 1856, p. 463: ‘‘Ceux quis’aviseraient d’y 
fouiller avec l’espoir de trouver de |’énergie, de la grfce ou de la sensi- 
bilité, perdraient sdrement leur peine. .. .’’ Aportaciones como la 
publicacién de Hill pueden ponernos en posesién de los materiales que 
corroboren la rotunda afirmacién de que esta jerga del Siglo de Oro 
espafiol es algo que contribuye meramente a ilustrar la vida de los 
maleantes espafioles de antafio y que la “germanfa”’ en nada participé de 
lo que se ha llamado “‘le génie de |’argot.” 


Carios CLaverfa 
University of Pennsylvania 


Die zehnte Muse von Mexico Juana Inés de la Cruz. Ihr Leben. Ihre 
Dichtung. Ihre Psyche. By Ludwig Pfandl. Verlag Hermann Rinn, 
Miinchen, 1946: 359 pages. 


With the zeal of a neophyte Ludwig Pfandl (+ June 27, 1942 at 
sixty) in the last years of his life studied the psychoanalytical doctrine 
from the sources. He hoped to find in it a means to explain the final 
decay of the Siglo de oro by analyzing the culturally important personali- 
ties of that era. This seems one of the reasons why he almost left litera- 
ture for history in order to understand the older figures of Philip II, Don 
Carlos, Juana la Loca,.and why he was strictly opposed to the Géngora- 
Renaissance of Ddmaso Alonso, considering also the cultist poet of 
Cérdoba to be one of the neurotic elements in Spanish civilization. After 
having tried the radical psychoanalytical method on a play of Calderén 
in Spanische Forschungen der Gérresgesellschaft (1937), he turned to the 
very poetical heiress of Géngora and Calderén together: Sor Juana Inés. 
Hans Rheinfelder considered it a pious duty to publish this study post- 
humously. Pfandl, due to his fervent Catholic faith, had thought of 
sending his manuscript to the advocatus diaboli in case a process of 
canonization for Sor Juana were toshape up. With all this involved, the 
last book of the unforgettable great hispanist proves to be a typical book 
of Pfandl’s. 

Pfandl explains Sor Juana’s propensity to learning and intellectual 
activity as the typical attitude of the “‘intersexual” woman who wants to 
have a virile compensation for the shortcomings in her femininity. This 
unnatural intellectuality turns out an unsatisfactory attempt of sublima- 
tion, reveals all the more her maternal suppressed “cry for the child,” 
drives her into a poetry of love casuistry. Sticking, however, consciously 
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to her intellectuality as such, Sor Juana develops a narcissistic egocentric 
pride. Not recognizing this pride, pampered at the court of the vicereine 
Laura de Mancera, she enters religion at seventeen to have her re- 
venge on the other sex which she is unable to love and to castrate her- 
self symbolically, a censorship on her not entirely repressed sexuality. 
A first attempt to join the austere discalced Carmelites without real 
vocation consequently proves a failure already after three months. 
Nevertheless she tries again and enters the convent of the Jeronimites, 
where a mitigated rule deceives her completely as to her fitness for the 
cloister. Her decisive poems written there, El primero suefio and El 
Divino Narciso, become great verse of self-liberation. They are artisti- 
cally analyzed by Pfandl (pp. 189, 190 ff.) in the most penetrating manner. 
They show the nun as far as the subject matter is concerned as ‘““Zwangs- 
griblerin,”’ as far as the style is considered as possessed by all the typical 
sexual symbols of procreation (139, 144) and motherhood (140, 141, 146, 
148) known by the practical psychoanalysts as well as by the investiga- 
tors of dream symbols and the inquiries into myths. These symbols are 
censured, however, by yearnings for virginity (146, 147). 

To the symbols of Narcissus and Echo, misunderstood by her source 
Ovid, Sor Juana spontaneously gives their original sense, the more shock- 
ing as used-a lo divino; but on the other hand she offers the exact proof of 
undergoing the same identification spell (231) of sexual symbolism as all 
psychoneurotics in history have done (150). Whenever the narcissistic 
nun can play a public role she gets a high satisfaction out of her own 
brilliancy, as is the case when bishop Don Manuel Fernandez de Santa 
Cruz (181) asks her to write an answer to a famous sermon of the Portu- 
guese Jesuit preacher Antonio de Vieira on the love of God, her Crisis de 
un sermén, or Carta Antenagérica (1690). This is to her a spiritual 
castration of the adversary (124). Her narcissism reaches its peak, when 
bishop Manuel Fernandez objecting to her worldliness provokes her to 
write a self-justifying autobiography (Respuesta a la Sor Philotea de la 
Cruz). She continues her rhymed trifles for solemn occasions at the 
viceroyal court, which make up a third of her lyrical poetry. Trifles 
though they are, they are interpreted by Pfandl as love poetry which 
betrays the nun’s “Hérigkeit” as far as the vicereines “Laura’”’ (de 
Mancera) and “‘Lysi” (de la Laguna) are concerned. After long years, 
when she prepares her general confession for her silver jubilee of profes- 
sion, the religious excitement hits her like lightning in her “climacter- 
ium.” For now, her sexual urges have been silenced by nature, the 
super ego in her interprets her past tensions as sins (Peticién caustdica, 
1694), and she tries to speed up in atonement and penance for a lost life 
in religion, even by renouncing all her beloved books (pp. 258-261). 
This and other attempts at rigores desapiadados in minding sick sisters 
cause her early death. Had she lived on, she would have become either 
a balanced woman, or her narcissism would have developed into schizo- 
phrenia. 
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It must be left to the technical psychoanalysts to decide about what is 
right and wrong in Pfandl’s interpretation of the work and personality of 
SorJuana. The literary historian is interested in two points ofhis. First, 
Pfandl solves better than his predecessors Juana’s first pseudoconversion 
from the world to the cloister and her second real conversion from a 
pseudospiritual life into a real spiritual life. Second, with his psycho- 
analytical key he opens much better than other scholars the poetry of the 
Mexican nun as a whole. For from the absence or presence of her vital, 
unconscious sexual symbols he gets a criterion for her true style 
(Dichtung) and her mannerism (Dichtelei). This seems to me the great- 
est merit of the book (pp. 225-227). 

On the other hand, Pfandl entangles himself in a maze of complex- 
ities, exposed as he was to the fresh impression of his readings in Freud, 
Jung and Adler. Sor Juana Inés, besides everything said above, still is 
supposed to have a particular Oedipus-complex and is looking desperately 
for father-images. Therefore she has a particular worship for Saint 
Joseph. But, if we look up Sor Juana Inés’ poem from which this strange 
deduction is made (p. 109), it proves to be a harmless baroque play with 
conceptos, which could come as well from Ledesma or Quevedo. Her 
former friend, the Marquesa de Mancera, reciprocated Sor Juana’s 
courtesies by publishing in Madrid (1689) her works as Inundacién 
Castdlida de la tinica poetisa, musa décima. This might have brought her 
‘‘Self-transfiguration” to a peak. But for the Suefio and the Narciso 
Pfandl’s interpretations seem absolutely certain and he has discovered 
the central root from which Sor Juana Inés’ pcetry has sprung. 

In spite of many exaggerations a certain part of truth seems to have 
been revealed by Pfandl’s interpretation also in relation to late Spanish 
baroque as a highly pathological epoch. Its mass pathology explains 
the individual case of Sor Juana Inés to a high degree. Pfandl’s analysis 
arouses pity and understanding for this gifted nun, but deprives her of 
her alleged ingenuity and reduces her poetical qualities to a minimum. 
Even if one rejects Pfandl’s reason for the poetical limits of Sor Juana 
Inés, namely her “neurotic determination,” as her only source and re- 
source of poetry, Pfandl certainly has seen her limits, whatever may be 
the reason for them, very clearly and thus has determined the place and 
rank due to this Sister in literary history. This point was obscured 
hitherto by Mexican nationalism and the slogan of the “décima Musa,’” 
which on the title page of the editio princeps was simply a courteous re- 
petition of a catchword once invented by Lope de Vega for Marcia 
Leonarda in 1624. Pfandl’s notes and appendices are overrich in such 
historical and psychological information. The encyclopedical trend has 
been characteristic for Pfandl from his first publications such as Span- 
ische Kultur und Sitte up to the hour when his “‘Seele flog nach Haus,” 
to use the expression Pfandl applied to the death of Sor Juana. 

Heitmvut A. Hatzretp 

Catholic University 
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El habla de Magallén. Notas para el estudio del aragonés vulgar. Por 
Fernando Lazaro Carreter. Institucién ‘Fernando el Catédlico,”’ 
Zaragoza, 1945: 28 pages. 


The dialects of Upper Aragon have received considerable attention as 
repositories of numerous archaic features of Hispano-Latin. The 
author of the present booklet is concerned with the parlance of a different 
corner of Aragon: the prosperous township of Magallén which occupies 
the western part of the province of Zaragoza. In this region, the col- 
loquial language of the rural population is substandard Castilian, inter- 
spersed with rapidly vanishing relics of the now largely extinct Lower 
Aragonese. The purpose of the booklet is not to present a complete 
description of the chosen dialect, but rather to assemble the most note- 
worthy among those remnants in a brief grammatical sketch and in a 
word list, compiled to serve as a supplement to Borao’s glossary. 

The brochure cannot properly be called a scholarly contribution, 
since the author’s training in linguistics appears, at best, fragmentary. 
Some of the explanations which he supplies must be rephrased; a few are 
wholly gratuitous. Yet, for all the weaknesses of interpretation, the 
book doubtless can claim a certain usefulness on account of the first hand 
material recorded. 

Interesting features of the dialect correctly recognized by the author 
include the tendency toward the paroxytonic stress pattern; the shift of 
et to either ai or e; the elimination of most pretonic diphthongs; tenden- 
tial apocope of -o (in sies, vies); the preservation of medial surds (but 
cocote, cocota, cocotazo are dubious bits of evidence, since coccum may as 
easily be involved as cucutium); acoustic equivalence between [g] and 
[vy], [bw] and [gw]; sporadic substitution of -rr- for -r- in various 
positions, including the end of a syllable; preservation of pl- and -ns-; 
permutation of liquids; the use of augmentative -az, of -ismo for -tsimo, 
of -ero in derivatives from names of cities; sequences like lo Bureta “el 
territorio de Bureta’”’; casa Tomds ‘‘casa de Tomas.” The persistence, 
by way of exception, of post-tonic -d- in dissylabic weak past participles 
like dado, nado is reminiscent of the discriminatory treatment of in- 
flectional -des in Portuguese, according to the length of the word (vides, 
rides, tendes beside amais, quereis). Equally significant dialect traits 
exhibited by the words here collected have not been given any attention. 
There is a lone example of Lat. 6 > [wa] in bovés > guayes (beside 
gieyes, goyes). (R)espandigarse ‘‘respantigarse” seems to illustrate the 
typically Aragonese shift -nt- > -nd-, if pantez is the etymon. 

The following errors are serious enough to call forth comment: 
chaminera is not due to dissimilation of chimenea, but shows the infiltra- 
tion of another Gallo-Romance variant, cf. Ptg. chaminé; according to 
W. von Wartburg (FEW, II, p. 138), the underlying suffix change can be 
traced back to Languedoc and Catalonia. Cansacio < quassatiéd, a semi- 
learned formation, is the prototype rather than the product of Sp. 
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cansancio. Cambidén ‘“‘camién’’ arose as a result of the wavering between 
-mb- and -m- and cannot properly be classed with nunca “‘nuca.” If 
riscla “‘astillita” is a reflex of *aristula, as the author himself assumes, 
there can be no talk of preservation of -cl-, which is clearly a secondary 
cluster. The shift esbarrar > esfarrar, esbafarse > esfafarse is inade- 
quately analyzed, in part through failure to use phonetic transcription; 
traditional script disguises the presumably underlying aspiration of s at 
the end of the syllable, entailing the unvoicing of the subsequent conson- 
ant, as described by Garcia Soriano (Murcia) and Zamora Vicente 
(Albacete). Arrial(d)es, the name of a path, can not be linked with the 
word family of *rotulaére, studied in detail by Menéndez Pidal and D. 
Alonso (and here illustrated with the interesting offshoot roldar “‘rodar’’). 
Rofiar “‘grufiir’ must be separated from *ruminidre; it is traceable to 
aeriig6, cf. It. rugginare “to become infuriated,” registered in Pistoia 
(REW? 243) and Ast. rofia “susceptibilidad después de vengarse,” con- 
vineingly explained by Garcfa de Diego (Contribucién, pp. 15-19). 
Cascarullo “cascarilla seca’ need (in contrast to cascabillo, cascabullo, 
cascabel) not be developed from caccabus. 

While advanced workers can easily correct the author’s errors of 
judgment, they are bound to find rather irritating such errors of fact as 
can be detected by contradictory statements. Thus, the word for 
“playing” is said to be jual (p. 8), yet later (p.12) forms with -g- are 
quoted; the infinitive ending in all verbs, it is claimed (p. 9), is -l, yet 
verbs in the word list are invariably registered as terminating in -r, an 
inconsistency conceded by the author (p. 28); Lat. dicere is shown to have 
yielded icil (p. 5; the aphaeresis of d- may be due to confusion between 
des- and es-) and the third pers. sing. pres. ind. is nicely characterized as 
an equivalent, in direct discourse, of ‘‘namely, to wit” (p. 15), but then, 
to the reader’s disappointment, the chapter on morphology includes 
dijiera, dijiese (p. 12), with a d- obviously suggested by standard usage. 
The existence of muy, as distinct from mucho, is first denied (p. 11) and 
later asserted (p. 14). 

There are numerous interesting formations in the word list. Es- 
gangutllao ‘‘mal parado”’ is originally a maritime term, related to gangutl. 
Maular < maculdre calls to mind OSp. magular, later replaced by magu- 
Uar. Rumar “rumiar’ is an offspring of rimdre which has escaped Meyer- 
Liibke’s attention. Does curcusido ‘‘cosido zafio, cicatriz grande” 


contain curtus or curvus? 
Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


Modern Women Poets of Spanish America. Por Sidonia Carmen Rosem- 
baum. Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 1945: 
273 pags. 

De los diversos libros que existen sobre las poetisas de Hispano 

América el que ahora resefiamos es, sin duda, el mejor documentado. 
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Miss Rosembaum procediendo con gran minuciosidad no ha dejado 
fuente sin consultar, no sélo en el terreno literario sino, ademas, en el mds 
arduo de la historia. La introduccién de su libro, por ejemplo, es una 
acumulacién de citas con las cuales se intenta probar la importancia de la 
mujer en la historia de Hispano América. Se podria discutir, natural- 
mente, la conveniencia de intercalar semejante problema en una obra 
que trata de poetisas contempordneas. Pero es imposible apreciar 
plenamente el significado de esta poesfa si no se tiene en cuenta el proceso 
doloroso por que tuvieron que pasar las mujeres hispanoamericanas 
antes de emanciparse un tanto de los prejuicios que coartaban sus 
actividades. 

La mujer surge en el mundo literario de Hispano América con un 
gesto de rebeldfa, con un mersaje de erftica social y una expresién franca 
y contundente de todo cuanto los convencionalismos sociales le habian 
obligado a callar durante siglos. Lo inesperado de tal irrupcién produjo 
una gran diversidad de reacciones. La mayor parte del ptblico rechazé 
la nueva poesia escandalizado. Los entendidos parecieron aceptarla 
como expresién de ese mundo que las mujeres sienten la obligacién de 
ocultar para satisfacer las exigencias de la moral establecida. 

Miss Rosembaum no se detiene a examinar este problema; da como un 
hecho que sus poetisas estén ya consagradas. Puede que lo estén, pero 
quién sabe qué lugar ocuparén mds tarde en la historia literaria de 
América cuando una nueva generacién mds equilibrada y mds universal 
en su inspiracién venga a dar el golpe de muerte a la neurosis que las 
inspiré. 

El libro de Miss Rosembaum se divide en tres partes: la primera 
trata de las poetisas de los siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII y de las precur- 
soras del movimiento modernista; la segunda esté dedicada enteramente 
al estudio de Delmira Agustini; y la tercera contiene algunas notas erfticas 
sobre Gabriela Mistral, Alfonsina Storni y Juana Ibarbourou. Nos 
interesa comentar algunos puntos de la primera y la segunda parte. 
En cuanto a la tercera, la dejaremos pasar, ya que ha sido preparada 
con prisa y superficialidad. 

A propésito de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz nos parece inadecuado 
decir que en sus trabajos cientfficos se ocupé de ‘fascinating problems” 
y que descubrié “important scientific truths.” Basta con leer los 
ejemplos que cita Miss Rosembaum para darse cuenta de que los ex- 
perimentos de Sor Juana con huevos fritos, trompos y otras nimiedades 
son ridfculos aun considerando la época en que ella viviéd. Olvidemos 
sus extravagancias; sus versos bastan para que su fama no se extinga. 

Valiosa informacién se ofrece sobre las precursoras del modernismo: 
Marfa Enriqueta, Juana Borrero y M.E. Vaz Ferreira. No creemos, 
sin embargo, que sea necesario considerar a M. Enriqueta en clase 
aparte. Verdad es que su verso posee una forma cristalina y que expresa 
sus emociones con un sentimentalismo mds bien ingenuo. Pero es 
precisamente en la aficién mérbida que muestra por todo lo que es 
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otofial y en el dolor que resulta de su desadaptacién, donde debemos 
buscar los antecedentes del apasionado pesimismo de G. Mistral y del 
calvario pasional de la Agustini. En el caso de Marfa Enriqueta el 
fuego interior esté muy bien oculto y dominado, sus inquietudes tal vez 
no pasan mas alld de reflejar un “mal de sefiora.”’ 

La intensidad del tema pasional se hace mds evidente en las lamen- 
taciones de la Vaz Ferreira; sin embargo, Miss Rosembaum nos asegura 
que “‘Her expression of love . . . is never sexual, nor sensuous; never 
blissful or satisfied” (p. 53). Un sentimiento de frustracién se oculta 
bajo su aparente misticismo: jc6bmo podria pasarnos desapercibido el 
impulso amoroso en todas esas ansias de la oferta vital que la poetisa 
expresa con tanta insistencia? Frente al problema de una mujer que 
prefiere poetizar sus impulsos antes que satisfacerlos, el lector escéptico 
podria preguntarse si el resultado constituye, en realidad, una obra de 
arte. 

Cuando se afirma que los complejos sexuales no siempre han pro- 
ducido obras de arte, no se piensa, por supuesto, en poetisas de la talla 
de Delmira Agustini. Su poesia es profundamente humana y, desde el 
punto de vista artistico, ofrece un magnffico ejemplo de cémo se pueden 
equilibrar las mds diversas tendencias. Algunos de sus poemas nos 
parecen tan atrevidos en su sinceridad que no se puede menos de dudar 
antes de aceptarlos como una genuina creaci6n artistica. Pero el adorno 
exterior de su poesia se mantiene siempre intacto, de modo que es diffcil 
afirmar que el naturalismo le haya hecho mucho dafio. Por el contrario, 
la mezcla de una cruda realidad y de la perfeccién cldsica de la forma le 
permite aleanzar una profundidad que otros modernistas, incluso Darfo, 
rara vez consiguieron. 

El andlisis que Miss Rosembaum hace de la poesia de la Agustini 
ayudara al lector a entender muchas cosas que la poetisa uruguaya con- 
cibié o expresé de una manera confusa. Como en tantos otros casos de 
poetas que tratan del subconsciente, era necesario que alguien inter- 
pretara su obra. Miss Rosembaum demuestra habilidad y prudencia en 
el sistema que ha escogido, pero esa misma prudencia le resulta fatal. 
Su método consiste en citar, citar abundantemente. Cita en espafiol, y 
como su obra esté escrita en inglés se hace indispensable traducir. Des- 
graciadamente, la autora ofrece pocas interpretaciones originales al 
margen, de manera que el conjunto da la impresién de ser una paréfrasis 
en prosa de la poesia que se estudia. 

El amor, la vida, la muerte y los suefios son los temas fundamentales 
de la poesia de D. Agustini, segiin Miss Rosembaum. Serfa diffcil hallar 
un poeta para quien nolo fueran. Miss Rosembaum recurre nuevamente 
a las citas. Tratando del amor, sus ejemplos son innumerables. Por 
desgracia, nadie tenia ninguna duda acerca de la cuestién que discute la 
autora, ya que la poesia de la Agustini esté reconocida como una de las 
mas t{picamente pasionales de la literatura hispanoamericana contem- 
pordnea. No habfa necesidad de probar nada. Por otra parte, habfa 
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urgencia de interpretar esa poesia y descubrir si la poetisa tiene o no una 
concepcién original del amor que la diferencie de las otras poetisas que se 
estudian en esta obra. La misma falta de perspicacia se nota en la 
discusién de los otros temas. 

La sola presencia de una palabra no garantiza la existencia de un 
determinado concepto en un poema, especialmente en cuanto se refiere a 
la poesia de los Gltimos -ismos. Pero Miss Rosembaum intenta penetrar 
no sélo el misterio del estilo de un poeta sino también su concepcidén de la 
vida, por medio de un proceso de acumulacién de palabras, que consiste 
en separar substantivos, adjetivos, verbos, etc., que en una frase con- 
struida lé6gicamente deberfan referirse a un objeto tan sdélo, pero que en 
una asociacién libre de ideas pueden perder su significado original y 
adoptar uno nuevo, cuya clave, acaso, posea el poeta. Estas palabras 
que el ecritico selecciona y arregla en proporciones matemiticas nada 
tienen que ver con el poema del cual han sido arrancadas; no son sino 
palabras muertas, restos de un organismo que ha sufrido una diseccién. 

Miss Rosembaum ha tomado muy al pie de la letra las ensefianzas 
de un método que en poquisimos casos ha producido frutos de valor. 
Alabamos el honrado propésito que se manifiesta a través de todo su 
libro, su excelente documentacién y su valentia al penetrar en un campo 
donde otros erfticos han fracasado. Pero no podemos dejar de condenar 
la ligereza con que se enfrenta a la obra de Juana Ibarbourou, Gabriela 
Mistral y Alfonsina Storni. No cabe duda de que su tema era solamente 
la poesia de Delmira Agustini. La tercera parte del libro, en realidad, no 
completa nada. Alguien, sf, pudiera tomarla como un nuevo incentivo 
para producir esa interpretacién en conjunto de la poesia femenina de 
Hispano América que sigue haciendo falta. 


FrerRNANDO ALEGRIA 
University of California 


A Demanda do Santo Graal. Edited by Augusto Magne. Imprensa 
Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, 1944: vol. I, 437 pages; vol. II, 437 pages; 
vol. III, 455 pages. 


Despite the literary and linguistic importance of the Demanda do 
Santo Graal, as it exists in manuscript 2594 of the Vienna National Library 
(the former K. K. Hofbibliothek), the present work, published by the 
Brazilian government, constitutes the first edition of all 199 folios in the 
manuscript. Hitherto it has been edited only in part, the most consider- 
able effort being that of Karl von Reinhardstéttner, who in 1887 published 
the first seventy folios (and not seventy-five, as erroneously stated in the 
introduction to the Magne edition). Fragments have appeared in the 
Revista Lusitana (vol. VI), and, at a much later date, in the Brazilian 
Revista de Lingua Portuguesa (vols. XLV, LVI, LVII, LIX, LXI). 

The present edition is the result of more than twenty years of devoted 
effort on the part of Augusto Magne. In the introduction, contributed 
by Americo Focé, head of the encyclopedia and dictionary section of the 
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Instituto Nacional do Livro, we learn the history of this edition of manu- 
script 2594, which Magne first began to study in 1922. Early in 1924 
the University of Coimbra offered to publish Magne’s work, but the 
editor preferred to consider it a purely Brazilian enterprise; upon his 
return to Brazil, however, he had to negotiate for many years before his 
edition could be published. Although the edition comprises three large 
volumes, the only treatment of the literary problem of the Demanda and 
its place in Grail literature occurs in this same thirty-page introduction. 
The importance of this text in the development of the Grail theme is all 
the greater since the French original from which the Demanda has been 
translated is no longer extant. Focé makes only a passing reference to 
the controversy over the relative age of the Portuguese and Spanish 
versions of the Demanda; he states that the Portuguese version is older 
and refers to Rodrigues Lapa (A Demanda do Santo Graal, Lisboa, 1930) 
as his chief authority. 

The first volume contains, in addition to Foc6’s introduction, Magne’s 
preface, the text as far as f. 1lla, and sixteen pages of facsimiles from the 
codex. The second volume contains the text from 111b to the end, an 
index of proper names, a brief discussion of several miscellaneous topics 
(the etymology of the word graal, the development of the Breton lais, 
and the literary history of Amadis de Gaula), sixteen more pages of 
facsimiles, and a brief bibliography of Arthurian literature in general. 
The third volume consists principally of a very detailed glossary of the 
Demanda, but it concludes with excerpts from a projected Bibliografia 
metédica da literatura medieval! In addition to all this, the Institute 
promises us a fourth volume, which is to be a grammatical study of the 
Demanda. 

In I, 33 Magne explains in the following terms the policy that he has 
followed in editing the text: “Adopto um sistema grafico racional e 
coerente, abro alineas, e, acima de tudo, acrescento, em grifo, os vocdbulos, 
ou mesmo as cléusulas, que me pareceram indispensdveis para tornar o 
nosso texto compreensivel. O préprio tipo, diferente, afasta a possibili- 
dade de se cometerem equivocos. Para maior garantia de fidelidade ao 
texto, sempre que déle me afasto reproduzo em nota, tal e qual, o respec- 
tivo lango do manuscrito. Destarte, ficam, até certo ponto, associadas 
as vantagens da reproducao diplomatica e da edigio critica.” 

In view of the great importance of the text, the tremendous amount of 
material contained in this edition, and the labors that must have been 
involved in producing three large and attractive volumes, it is greatly to 
be regretted that the editor has preferred not to follow the manuscript 
faithfully and accurately. The forms occurring in manuscript 2594 vary 
from such archaisms as chus (from plus), already obsolescent in the 
thirteenth century, to such modern forms as the imperative perdoai 
instead of perdoade. This wide range of forms indicates that the trans- 
lation must have been made as early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, whereas the manuscript itself seems to date from the second 
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quarter of the fifteenth. By virtue of its archaisms, the text has great 
philological interest, but Magne has preferred to standardize and modern- 
ize the orthography. 

The following are some of the representative changes that have been 
made: 1) Pronoun objects are joined to verb forms by the hyphen: 
foram-se instead of foramsse, as written in the manuscript; 2) Double 
consonants are simplified, and vice versa, to conform to the modern 
practice (in the manuscript, initial consonants are very frequently written 
double): ssi is changed to si, coussa to cousa, asi to assi, querria to queria, 
fremossa to fremosa, etc.; 3) The letter h is dropped from such words as 
ho (article), hiu, hi, but added to the forms of the verb haver: houvesse 
for owuesse; 4) Y is completely suppressed, whereas i and j, as well as 
u and », are distinguished as in modern spelling: cuidava for cujdaua. 
The interjection vai, accurately transcribed by Reinhardstéttner, is 
corrected by Magne to ai, with complete supression of the distinctly 
written initial v; 5) The modern spelling is used for the third singular 
preterite ending; where the manuscript has entendeo and ujo, Magne 
writes entendeu and viul; 6) Regrouping of words: em tanto is printed 
entanto, and Magne takes the rather startling liberty, in f. 36 at least, of 
printing de haver where the manuscript has daver. On the same page we 
find doutra resolved into de outra; 7) Where the manuscript lacks the 
prosthetic e, it is restored in this edition: stranho is printed estranho, and, 
in 37, c, spantada is corrected to espantada; 8) Accents are added: e.g. 
camera, éle, éste, alguém, vés, poderd, és, chegdmos. 

Even more unfortunate than the modernization of the orthography is 
the fact that the editor has failed to fulfil his promise to warn the reader 
of every departure from the text. It is true that words added for the 
sake of clearness or inferred from their respective equivalents in the 
Spanish version are italicized, but nothing is done to indicate the omis- 
sions, and, to judge by the pages of facsimile at the end of volumes one 
and two, the omissions seem to be numerous. In f. 54a, five words are 
omitted (da que chamavam de naciam) without any warning, and f. 37 is 
cut by more than two hundred words. F. 112 also seems to be incom- 
plete. 

Coming back to f. 36, we find at least two cases where the editor has 
corrected the manuscript for the sake of making better sense, but has 
failed to indicate the correction. In 36b: “E esto a confortaua que era 
elle caualleiro mancebo e por aquesto ho cujdaria acabar mais toste seu 
desejo”; Magne: “E ésto a confortaua, que era éle cavaleiro mancebo. 
E por aquesto cuidava acabar mais toste seu desejo.’ In 36c: “leixou 
ja quanto seu dito” is corrected to: ‘“Leixou j4 quanto seu doo.” 

The third volume contains a very careful listing of the different oc- 
currences and various meanings of the words used in the Demanda. 
Although the etyma are given in many instances, the glossary is more 
valuable for semantics than for etymology. The ample documentation 
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from other old Portuguese texts and even modern dialects serves to make 
this volume the most valuable of all three. 

The editor has succeeded in making accessible to the general literary 
public an interesting document, but those who were hoping for a definitive 
edition of the text will be disappointed. Despite the abundance of 
valuable information, especially in the third volume, it is regrettable that 
a. work of such attractive form and monumental proportions has failed 
to combine the advantages of a diplomatic and a critical edition. 

Water J. ScHNERR 

Brown University 
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Romance Philology. Edited by Yakov Malkiel. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Volume I, Number 1: August, 1947. 
This new professional quarterly, edited by Professor Malkiel with the 

assistance of Joseph E. Gillet, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Henry R. Kahane, 

and Alexander H. Schutz is devoted to linguistics and medieval literature 
in the Romance field. The first issue contains: “A New Jewish-Spanish 

Romancero,”” by 8. Griswold Morley; “Nouvelles Etudes de lexicologie 

francaise. I,” by Paul Barbier; ‘“‘Problemas del diccionario etimolégico. 

I,” by Juan Corominas; ‘‘Colloquial French Verb Inflection,” by Robert 

A. Hall, Jr.; “English ‘scatter,’ ‘shatter,’’’ by Charles H. Livingston; 

“*Bougre’ as Expletive,” by John Orr; “New Periodicals’’; and ‘“‘Publica- 

tions Received.”” The subscription price is $5. 

The Hispanic Review takes great pleasure in welcoming Romance 

Philology as a new and important element of strength in Hispanic Studies. 

O. H. G. 


Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature. Horatio Smith, 
General Editor. Columbia University Press, New York, 1947: 
xiv + 899 pages. 

This admirable book provides “‘a record and signed evaluations of the 
chief books of the important literary artists of all continental Europe’’ in 
the present century and the closely related decades. Its value to the 
student of comparative literature has been shown by Albert Guérard in 
RR, 1947, XXXVIII, 167-171. There are surveys of Catalonian, 
Portuguese, and Spanish literature during the decades in question, to- 
gether with articles on 119 Spanish authors, 15 Catalan, 3 Galician, and 
36 Portuguese writers. The work of the General Editor, of his consult- 
ants and of the contributors has been very competently done. Due 
regard is had for historical and ideological backgrounds (cf. the articles 
on such figures as Sanz del Rfo), and for some of the less well-known 
authors who exerted a formative influence on ‘‘la nueva literatura” 
(e.g., Silverio Lanza). Particularly useful are the articles on writers of 
the younger generation (Aleixandre, Altolaguirre, Giménez Caballero, 
etc.). As Editor and contributors hoped, this is not a ‘Dictionary of 
Received Ideas.” The critical approach is “bold, free, direct.” 

O. H. G. 


Cancionero de Romances impreso en Amberes sin afio. Edicién facsimil 
con una introduccién por R. Menéndez Pidal. Nueva edicién. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas. Madrid, 1945. 
The first edition of this well known and indispensable facsimile repro- 

duction of the Cancionero de romances “sin afio’’ appeared in 1914. The 
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body of the text is now reprinted from the same plates, but the important 
Introduccién of Menéndez Pidal has been reset and slightly enlarged. 
The new matter consists almost entirely of information concerning early 
pliegos sueltos that were inaccessible to the editor in 1914. They enable 
him to establish more definitely the sources of some of the romances. 
In particular, he can now state with some certainty (p. v) that the 
Cancionero appears to have been published between 1547 and 1549. 
8. G. M. 


La epopeya castellana a través de la literatura espafiola. By Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal. Buenos Aires, Espasa-Calpe, 1945: 245 pages. 
The Johns Hopkins lectures delivered and printed in a French trans- 

lation by Henri Mérimée (L’Epopée castillane 4 travers la Littérature 

espagnole, Paris, 1910) appear now for the first time, after 35 years, in the 
native tongue of their author. Considering the amount of investigation 
that has been done in the field of the Castilian epic during the intervening 
time, there is little change in this revision. A few new paragraphs are 
added, and occasional notes bring material up to date, but the doctrine 
is nowise altered,—a testimonial to the solidity of the original schloarship. 

Some obvious slips have been corrected, but Tirso de Molina is still said 

to be only ten years younger than Lope de Vega (p. 205), instead of 21. 

Nine carefully chosen illustrations enhance the value of the volume; they 

are more than mere embellishment and even reinforce the argument of 

the text, as is the case with the first (p. 25), which demonstrates that a 

Germanic epic legend was known to a sculptor (was he German?) in 

Spain in the 12th century. Unfortunately the excellent index of the 

French version has been omitted by the Spanish publisher. 

This standard and often-quoted work must henceforth be cited 
according to this new text. 
8. G. M. 
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